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“ I know you for a man of great dis¬ 
cretion. The matter which I wish you 
to handle is outside the jurisdiction of 
your Scotland Yard. This is Moravian 
territory, and we are responsible only 


“ As I told you over the telephone, 
Count Kelsy has been found dead, and 
the circumstances are peculiar. We shall 
be glad of your report.” 

Rising to his feet, the ambassador 
led the detective and his assistant along 
a corridor. They stopped outside a door 
where an Embassy guard was standing. 
The man clicked his heels and saluted. 


carpet; w- x .. . Against 

behind it slumped the body of a man. 

He was about sixty years of age. His 
head rested amongst the papers 
scattered before him. One hand was 
thrust forward over the polished top of 
the desk. Between the crooked fingers 
was the silver-mounted butt of a 
duelling pistol. The slight breeze 
caused by the opening of the door 
stirred the dead man’s thick hair. He 
looked as if he were sleeping. 

The Caked Soot. 


H 


wound. Lifting the head of 
corpse, he gave an exclamation at 
sight of the face. It was frozen in 
expression of horrible fear. The lips 
e blue, and dry foam was caked 


on? Why the pistol in his hand? Why 
-as it fired?” 

“ Fired ! Then the shot was heard?” 
“ It brought us into the room. Colonel 


first to find the Count. It could n< 


“ And he found nobody here except 
the dead man, of course,” Hawke 
mused. “ Decidedly curious !” 

With a silk handkerchief he lifted the 
pistol from the limp hand. The weapon 
was beautifully made.. On the butt was 
the Count’s initial. Hawke knew that 
duelling was permitted in Moravia, and 
it was. therefore, not surprising that 
man should have possessed 

In keeping with the laws of duelling, 
only one shot could be fired. The 
weapon took a charge of powder and a 
ball, which was forced down the barrel 


he muttered. “ 
find the ball?” 

The ambassador started with surprise. 

“ No,” he said. “ Both Colonel 
Karin and myself searched for it. But 
how did you know there was no 
bafi?” 

“ Obviously. There was only a wad 
in the pistol. I can see that by the fact 
that soot from the explosion is caked 
over the muzzle. If there had been a 
ball, it would have offered sufficient 
resistance to keep the explosion-line 
lower down the barrel.” 

He bent suddenly and picked up a 
small travelling clock which stood on 
the desk near the dead’s man’s elbow. 
It was fitted with an alarm. Hawke 
turned the winder and found that the 
He studied the 

""len was the body found?” he 
abruptly. 


spring was 1 


“ The alarm is set for that time 1” 
Hawke said. “ Now, why should the 
Count wait for the alarm to go off and 
then fire his pistol? It isn’t the act of a 


rational man—or maybe that was his 

He whirled around to the opposite 
side of the desk. Crouching on his 
knees opposite the dead man, he ex¬ 
amined the polished surface of the 
mahogany. A soft exclamation followed. 

“ Finger-prints 1” 

The detective’s keen eyes had found 
several smudges on the edge of the 
desk. He looked at the under side of 
the over-lapping edge and found an¬ 
other. It was the mark of a thumb. 

Someone had sat opposite Count 
Kelsy, and the visitor’s left hand had 
gripped the edge of the desk—had 
gripped it violently in a moment of 


quick eyes darted 
glance at the detectiv 
Question of the 
re tongue. 
Colonel Kara 


The Alarm Clock 

right hand. One moment the coin was 
there, and then it was gone. A slight 
smile lit up the dark face of the 
Moravian as he looked at his empty 

Then the smile faded. He swung 
anxiously towards the door. The guard 
on duty was trying to stop a tall, 
beautiful woman from entering the 

“The Countess Kelsy!” exclaimed 
the ambassador to Hawke. 

Colonel Karin was ahead of his 
superior in reaching the side of the 
Countess. His deep voice vibrated. He 


The Beautiful Countess. 

“ f 1 1H E finger-print camera, 
I Tommy,” Hawke said quietly. 

A His assistant brought the 
apparatus up from the oar. Hawke 
rarely went on a case without it. The 
tripod was set up, the 


powder dusted over the smudges on the 
’ >n the door interrupted the 


very handsome, and 

_military bearing. His 

eyes darted an interrogative 
-*■ it— He asked son?*' 


The ambassador, putting his arras 
around the slim shoulders of the girl, 
tried to comfort her. Then he intro¬ 
duced Hawke, who tendered his sym- 

“ When did you last see your hus¬ 
band?” he asked gently. 

“ This morning.” The Countess 
spoke English with a delightful, husky 
accent. Her big eyes watched the de¬ 
tective with fascinated interest. “ How 
did he die?” she whispered. “ Was he 


ambassador in his slender 


Legation it 

Stiffly, arrogantly, 
bowed. His hand fumbled in his pocket 
and came out with a half-crown held 
between thumb and forefinger. He 
played nervously with the coin. 

“ I trust that you can solve the 
mystery of my friend’s death,” he said. 
“I’m greatly distressed.” 

He flipped the half-crown into the air. 
It spun almost to the ceiling and then 
began to drop. Colonel Karin caught it 


Relief eased the tense lines of the 
irl’s face. She sighed faintly and 
' ‘ ards Colonel Karin. Her 
i rested lightly on his arm. 
to my car, please, Alexis,” 

As the graceful figure swayed down 
the corridor leaning on the arm of the 
tall soldier, Hawke watched them. 

“ Colonel Karin is an old friend,” the 
ambassador said in explanation. 

“So I understood,” Hawke said. 
“ Excuse me, Your Excellency, but I 
must continue my investigations. These 
finger-prints may prove interesting.” 

Hawke returned to the room. Burke 
again adjusted the camera and made 
the exposure. He took three photo¬ 
graphs, and then packed up the plates 
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and hurried away to develop them. 
Hawke faced the ambassador gravely. 

“ Do you think,” he said, “ it will 
be possible to get the finger-prints of 
everybody in the Embassy? I must 
know who sat opposite the Count 
before he died.” 

“ That matter must rest with the in¬ 
dividual members of my staff,” the 
head of the Legation said stiffly. 
“ They are gentlemen !” 

“ Quite,” Hawke said. A smile 
twitched his stem lips as the am¬ 
bassador left the room. He realised 

suggesting that a member of the 
Embassy might have played a part in 
Count Kelsy’s death. After another 


The Forbidden Finger-prints. 

O NE of the under - secretaries 
entered. He clicked his heels 
and bowed. 

“ I shall be glad to allow you to take 
my finger-prints,” he said with great 
formality, “ and those of my colleagues 

Hawke sat down at a table. From his 
brief-case he took out a number of small 
cards. He pushed an inking-pad to¬ 
wards the Moravian, and guided the 
man’s hand as he impressed his prints 
on one of the cards. 

One by one, in complete silence, the 
other members of the staff followed. 
Then the door opened, and Colonel 
Karin came into the room. There was 
a flash of anger on his dark face. 

“ What is this?” he asked harshly. 
“ Do I understand that you dare to 
finger-print us like common criminals? 
In Moravia a policeman would not dare 
to take such liberties !” 

“ It is purely a matter of form,” 
Hawke said soothingly. “There are 
prints on Count Kelsy’s desk which—” 


“ His death was accidental!” 

“ Possibly,” Hawke smiled. “ How¬ 
ever, I would like to discover by what 
accident he died. It is not usual, my 
dear colonel, for a man to set an alarm 
for midday and fire off a duelling pistol 
as a signal of his own death.” 

“The clock I cannot understand. 
The pistol I do. The Count had a pair 
of them always with him'-” 

“ Ah !—and I only found one. Where 
can the other be, Colonel Karin?” 

“I do not know. I’m not a police¬ 
man. That is your business. I came 
here to tell you that I would not suffer 
the indignity of being tabulated like a 

“ That is unfortunate. Your col¬ 
leagues have all obliged me.” 

“ I refuse ! The Count was my 
greatest friend !” The Moravian’s eyes 
blazed, and,, clicking his heels, he 
started towards the door. Hawke’s 
voice rang out—sudden, sharp, com- 

“ Colonel Karin ! Are you afraid?” 

The man stopped. For a moment he 
stood there with his back to the de¬ 
tective. His fists were knotted. Then 
he whirled to face the accuser. “Afraid?” 
he spat. “ How dare you !” 

Hawke had risen to his feet. Colonel 
Karin came towards hiin, stopping 
about a yard away. The two men looked 
at one another, the English detective 

and trembling with fury. 

Colonel Karin’s hand fumbled in his 
pocket. He pulled out a half-crown and 
tossed it into the air. Neatly he caught 
it. It vanished from his finger-tips as 
he held it before Hawke’s eyes. 

“ In my country,” he said, “ you 
would answer for that insult with your 
life. Ah, but I cannot expect a cowardly 
policeman like you to face me over the 
table with pistols!” 

Dixon Hawke did not answer, but a 
mocking smile pulled at his lips. In a 
sudden outburst of rage the Moravian 
struck him twice aoross the face. The 
detective’s fist shot out next instant. 


The Alarm Clock 
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Tommy Burke watched it from the 
window of the hostelry where he and 
Dixon Hawke had been staying for the 

“ It isn’t often you see that these 
days,” he said, and as he turned he was 
surprised to find Hawke standing at his 
6ide; the famous detective had ap¬ 
proached so silently that Tommy had 

“ You don’t in London,” agreed 
Hawke, watching the sweep go by, the 
pony stepping out briskly, brooms, 
sticks dnd sacks sticking from the back 
of the cart. The sweep was an oldish 
man with very grey hair, and he v 
hatless. “ In fact,” added Hawke wi 
a smile, “ you don’t often see a swe 
like that anywhere.” 

Tommy looked puzzled. 


“ Nothing you can’t,” smiled Hawke, 
- J - -~he spoke the sweep turned a 
,nd disappeared. 

Tommy grimaced, but did not ask 
Hawke to enlighten him. There had 

it was. The problem was in his mind 
while he bathed and dressed, and even 
during breakfast. 

The London papers had not yet 
arrived, and both of them glanced 
through local papers in the dining¬ 
room. Tommy looked up with a grin. 

“ Here’s something right on our door- 
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“ Using a key or a pick-lock?’ 


Hawke 

“ Sometimes a pick-lock, sometimes 
a window,” answered Mayfield. “ Take 
my word for it, the man is a clever 
cracksman—one of the best. He cuts 
glass out as clean as a whistle, and 
never makes a sound. He has a way 
with dogs, too. They never seem to 
bark at him.” 

“ Any violence against dog or man?” 
asked Hawke. 

“ Not a bit! He was surprised once 


’t recognised. But he could have 


“ That might have been because 
had the wind up,” said Hawke. “ 
an expert cracksman wouldn’t be 
y scared. Have you had ; 


“Could it be easily disposed of?” 
asked Hawke. 

“ No, only through an expert fence. 
I don’t need to tell you much about the 
habits of criminals, I know. You will 
be aware that collectors of antiques 
will often buy stolen goods, although 
except for that one kink, they are 
scrupulously honest.” 

Hawke nodded. 

“ I know. ‘ Collector’s mania * gets 
into the minds of the least likely 
people. Where did the thief break in?” 

“ By the side door—he cut a pane of 
glass right out.” 

They went through Townsend’s fine 
old house. On all sides was evidence of 
the owner’s careful preservation of old 
furniture, and much of that in the house 
dated from the sixteenth century. 


trouble S 


rintings of n 
own from the 


i burgled last 


looked dow 

there was a decided' li 

ce of Townsend. 


til they 


:hed the side entra 
t. A window pane quite big enough 
a man to get through had been cut 
the aide of the door, and the glass 
1 standing against the wall. 

N EXT door ” really meant a mile A policeman in uniform saluted. 

soon discovered. Hawke sug- Townsend explained Hawke’s mission 
further along the road. Tommy and the man’s respect grew visibly. 

“ Glad to help all I can, sir. There’s 
Dthing in the way o’ fingerprints, 
3t, wnue tiawKe ana lommy went, tney’ve been checked. Same as all the 
see Mayfield’s neighbour, Townsend, jobs—not a thing to help us.” 
Townsend was a smaller man than “Has the time been established?” 
type alto- asked Hawke. 


“Collector’s Mania.” 

J EXT door ” really meant a mile 
Bovered. Hawke sug- 
• further along the road, Tommy 
gested that Mayfield should go to the 
Manor House for his belated break- 


gether. Quiet, pi 


“ Mayfield was saying c 
how much he wished yo 
able, Mr Hawke, and h 
have been lucky. Well, 3 


ast night, as 
te of which I b 


lly yesterday 
th^hundrS 

well as some 
is particularly 


“ No, sii. ^ ^ ' 

ad before seven-thirty,” said Towns- 
id. “ My secretary locked up last 
ight—we never leave it to the ser- 
a-nts, sinoe the burglaries started— 
ad he was down first this morning.” 
“Was he?” asked Hawke mildly. 

“ In his room. Would you like to see 

“ I’ll see the burgled safe first,” said 
awke. “ But before I come I’d like 



The Clean Sweep 

to ask one or two questions of the “ I see. Have any strangers come 
constable.” to the village this last six months. Or 

“ All right! When you want me, to the surrounding neighbourhood?” 
ring for a servant.” “ Well, sir, there are dozens of 

“ I think I’ll find my way,” said evacuees from London.” 

Hawke. “ Anyone else?” 

The constable looked surprised “No gentry, sir.** 


at being left alone with Hawke and “ What about tradespeople? But* 
Tommy, but he answered their baker, grocer—or chimney-sweep, 
questions promptly. instanoe ? ” 

“Do you know the countryside Tommy started at the mention oi 
well, offioer?” sweep, but not so much as he did v 

“ Bom and bred here, sir, yes.” the constable said : 

“Good. These burglaries started “Funny you should mention 
three months ago, I’m told.” sweep, sir. Anderson, what does 

“ Just twelve weeks, sir, to the day.” sweeping these days, is new. No 


II ill 
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likes him, sir.” It was obvious that the 
constable was becoming fired with the 
idea, for he went on with something 
akin to excitement: “ Don’t smoke or 
drink or swear—a proper goody-goody 

Hawke smiled. 

“ Steady, now! No jumping to con¬ 
clusions ! Is he the only newcomer who 
could be anywhere about the country¬ 
side without arousing suspicion?” 

“ All the others have been here for 
donkey’s years, sir.” 

“ It might help,” said Hawke. “ But 
don’t say a word about this to anyone, 
constable, except your inspector if he 


“ We’ll have a look at the safe, Benson. 
It’s in the dining-room, Mr Hawke.” 

The old dining-room was oak- 
beamed and raftered, and the 

the wall—close to thJ old ingle-nook 
fireplace. Benson showed it to Hawke, 
and Townsend said: 

“This is our second burglary, Mr 
Hawke. The first time the safe wasn’t 
touched. This, as I’ve told the police, 
was just after the chimney had been 
swept.” 

Hawke looked up sharply. 

“ What did the police say?” 

“ They were interrogating Anderson, 
the sweep, I believe.” 


asks questions. 

“I won’t, sir,” promised the con¬ 
stable. 


The Old Lag. 



odd about the sweep we saw. He was 
clean—as if he’d just changed his 
clothes! ” 


“ That’s right,” said Hawke. “ A 
clean sweep, in fact—and we saw him 
at a time of morning when you would 
think he would be well started with his 
day’s work.” 

“ By jingo, yes ! ” exclaimed Tommy. 
“ And he would have plenty of chance 


“ Yes,” said Hawke. “ It’s . 
interesting. And there’s a job i 
you, old son. Try to find where 1 
and look about. Take the ~ 


wouldn’t 

at least 
in it for 
he lives, 
jar, but 


Tommy was off like a shot, and 
Hawke smiled as he found his way up 
to the library. Townsend was dictating 
to a short, swarthy-skinned man—the 
type Tommy Burke would have in¬ 
stinctively disliked and distrusted. 

“ Ah, here we are,” said Townsend. 


“ I see,” said Hawke. 

He examined the safe, an old- 
fashioned one, which was locked by 
keys. A pick-lock might have been 
used, or a duplicate set of keys which 
scratched the lock a little. There was 
no trace of fingerprints. 

“ Right, and thank you both,” said 
Hawke. “ I’ll get back to the Manor 

“ With everything solved, I 
suppose?” It was the secretary, Mr 
Benson, who spoke, and there was an 
ill-concealed sneer in his voice. 

“ That will do, Benson! ” said 
Townsend sharply. 

“ Perhaps Benson will explain why 
he was downstairs as early as half¬ 
past seven this morning,” said Hawke. 

“ I was waiting for that! ” flashed 
Benson. “ Because I don’t lie in bed for 
the best part of the day, but I didn’t do 
the job, see ! You and the narks can’t 
prove I did ! ” 

Townsend looked aghast at his 

“ Benson, what are you saying?” 

Benson realised that he had let him , 
self say too much, and tried to hedge, 
but Hawke said coldly: 

“ He talks in the language of an old 
lag, Mr Townsend. And I’ll guarantee 
he’s been in prison.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” gasped Towns¬ 
end. “ His references were excellent.” 

“A reference can easily be forged,”- 


The Clean Sweep 
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ittended. Bit of luck if it had. Lot “ Hey ! Where d’you get that? 
old brasses, Large sums !” 

“I have access to all Mr Pick’s 
accounts. I’ve been acting as his private 
secretary, as well as his chief clerk.” 

“ Twenty pounds,” declared Grogan. 
“ That was as much as I ever touched 
him for. And I’d make ' 

Spain to Sweden on 
Straker shrugged his shoulders. 

“ The accounts tell a different story,” 
he said, and glanced significantly at the 
superintendent. 

“ You’ve already made a couple of 
statements which have proved false, 
Grogan,” said that offioial. 

Grogan, who had no\» 

Hawke’s identity, grasped hi 


“ And while he 
about,” added Bennett, “ Pick 
him suddenly, and he snatched that ol 
dagger off the wall. There are lots c 
those things stuck up on walls, all ovc 

Blackmail Is Suspected. 


not acquired 
flabby body that, 
the appearance 


e. tramped 




i to a phone call from 

Bennett. 

This was Mr John Straker, Mr Pick’s 
chief clerk. 

“ It’s just who I thought it would 
be,” said Mr Straker to the surprised 
company, after taking one look at 
Grogan. “ It’s no use trying to hide 
your identity, Grogan.” 

Grogan’s lower lip was trembling, 


at lapel. 


—I didn’t do it. 


a fool to tell all those lie 


r my 


daughter’s sake. I didn’t know wL 
to do. You see, Arthur’s, brought her 
up, and she doesn’t know her old man’s 
juuu m a k 0150 ^ choice. She’d lose caste, and 
turned sound sending always did mean a 
wonderful lot to all my family. 

“ Would that be the young lady from 
London that stops with Mr Pick some- 


appealingly towards Ha 

“ I didn’t kill him,” he declared. ±x>naon mar, sco wnn a 

knew something had happened when I q^ri^Itemett" 

heard Dawkins enter the drawmg-room strake ? nodded m affirn 
and call ont Mr Pick s name, and t’ - 
rush out shouting for the police, 
thought I’d better make myself scar 

“He’s Mr Pick’s half-brother,” 
plained Straker, “ and he seems to 1 
a lot of gipsy blood in him, or sc 
thing. Anyway, he’s always lived 1 
roaming life, and he’s been coming back 
periodically to sponge on Mr Pick for 

Grogan’s lips curled and he looked 
increasingly scornful, as Straker, de¬ 
terminedly 


infant, and Grogan went off and left 
her on Mr Pick’s hands. She thinks 
her father’s dead, too.” 

“The principal reason why I went 
- a ” put in Grogan, “ was tV* T 


couldn’t e 


the w life of a family of 
snobs. It’s my only vice : 
living like a human being 




st have been before you talk,” said Straker, m 


The Ready-Made Clue 
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examining the room, and then, I bring into zis country, I smuggle 
after a tap on the door. Tommy zem, yes, you know ze word. I smuggle 
came in. He looked little the zem. Zat is why I call for you an’ not 
worse for his misadventure, and quickly ze police. If zey know what I do, I pay 
described the hefty man to Hawke, ze big fine, yes.” 

Van Marak broke in with excitement. His hands shot out appealingly to 



Tommy flung himself across the room, ai 

“ Yes, yes, zat is ze man, ze describ¬ 
ing is most good ! ” 

“ The police will have to get busy at 
once,” said Hawke. 

Van Marak’s face dropped. 

“Ze—ze police! But, Hook, pliz 
listen. I am ze poor man, ze diamonds 


d sent the big man crashing to the floor. 

Hawke, who was silent for some 
seconds, thinking quickly. 

Finally, Hawke said: 

“ All right, Mynheer. We will discuss 
that part of the business later, and for 
the time being we will tell the police 
only that this man attacked my 





The Smuggled Diamonds 


t be done,” he am I, helpless, an* Hook, \ 


mentioned yet, Mynheer. If ’ 
'' good, I will do all I ca 

it isn’t it obvious that 


help you, 


Hawke wasted little time explaining 
it even he could not search the whole 
London for the hefty man, and he 


ir he put a call 


^Then fi 

answered it, but Hawke asked 
get Tommy to speak. 

“Listen carefully, old son,” said 
Hawke urgently. “ Tell van Marak 
there is a possibility that he is still in 
danger, and stick by him until you hear 
x-Don’t let him out of 


“Do 


If he’s 




“ He’ll do everything he can,” said 
Tommy sharply. 

Van Marak looked harassed and the 
youngster felt really sorry for him. 
Obviously he was not looking forward 
to telling the would-be buyer that the 
diamonds had been stolen. 

Tommy wondered whether it was part 
of a widespread smuggling organisa¬ 
tion ; wondered also what Hawke was 


around?” he added in 
Marak could not cat 
chuckled. 

“It wouldn’t surpri 
smuggled one lot of diamonds into the 
country, he might have smuggled 
others. H he goes out, accompany 

“ Right I I’ll stick like a limpet,” 
Tommy promised. “ How long will 

“ Not too long,” promised Hawke. 

Tommy replaced the receiver and 

Marak. ° n 

Van Marak looked perturbed for the 
moment, but his face quickly cleared 
again, and they stayed in the room for 
an hour, putting it straight. Then van 


Marak More Trouble For Tommy I 

H AWKE was not back by eight- 
fifteen. “We mus’ go,” said 
van Marak. “ You will come 
with me, yes?” 

“ I’ll look after you,” promised 
Tommy, and they went by taxi to a 
house in Victoria. 

Van Marak’s hands were a little un¬ 
steady when he rang the bell. A 
servant opened the d 




Waiting in 
hefty man. 

Tommy gasped and drew back. 

“ What the devil’s this? Van Marak, 


Tommy felt absolutely helpless as the 
big man said: 

“ Keep^your, mouths shut, both of 

He stopped abruptly, for from an¬ 
other room came the sound of breaking 
glass, and there followed a loud bang¬ 
ing on the front door. The big man 
leapt for the passage, but before he 
reached it the door was flung open and 

but Tommy saw'The^rook’s revolver 
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room, and the weight of his rush sent 
the big man against the wall, and the 
gun clattered to the floor. 

Van Marak was hopping from one 
foot to the other. 

“ Ze t’ief, zat is him ! He will ’ave 
ze jewels! ” 

so ! Keep where you are, van Marak— 
ah, the police ! ” 

Several men had come into the house, 

and%d by Detective-Sergeant Willis, 
whom Hawke knew well. “ Sergeant, 
have the house searched at once. 
You’ll find another man here, I think, 
a foreigner, like this man in build—the 
genuine van Marak.” 

The fat foreigner gasped : “ It is 

mad, mad, yes ! I am van Marak, 

I-” he turned and rushed to the 

window, digging his hand into his inside 
breast pocket as he went. 

Hawke reached him and gripped his 
wrist tightly. From powerless fingers 
dangled a wash-leather bag, and from 
it Hawke poured a stream of diamonds 
flashing in the early morning sun. 


The real van Marak had these diamonds 


the hotel, probably at the point of a 
gun hidden in one of their pockets. 
When we arrived, the big man looked 

so they thought that by putting up a 
man to pretend to be van Marak, I 
would be completely hoodwinked.” 

“ The nerve of it! ” exclaimed 
Tommy. “ And he had the sparklers on 
him all the time ! ” 

“ Yes. The idea was that I would 
put the police on to the big man, who 
would not have the diamonds even if 


found. Without them there would have 
been little evidence against him. Mean¬ 
while the impersonator was to dispose 
of the gems. But I ordered you to stick 
close to him, knowing he would make 
an effort to get rid of you. So he 
brought you here, not knowing that I 
had phoned for the police and, with 
them, was waiting. We all followed 
you here and didn’t lose any time.” 

“ Then you suspected van Marak 

“I suspected the man who called 
himself van Marak,” corrected Hawke, 
“ although he tried to pretend that the 

his reluctance to have the police on 
the trail. But he made one blunder 
which I saw immediately. Had he 
really been the victim he would have 
stayed in his room and faced me there. 
Instead he hoped to get away without 
my seeing him, but when I followed him 
to the cab, he put up a brilliant act. Then 
he tried to stop me searching for you, 
that was another pointer. I could have 
tackled him there, but I wanted to 
make sure I got the whole bunch, for I 

was involved. Thus I let him think 
that I trusted him.” 

They saw the real van Marak, not 
seriously hurt, later. He insisted on 
paying a generous fee, for the diamonds 
were legally his, it transpired. 

He had been pushed away from the 
telephone, and then forced from the 
hotel at the point of a gun held by the 


“ ’Ow you solve it is ze miracle! ” 
van Marak declared. “ Ten thousan’ 
pounds of jewels, saved by you ! ” 
Hawke smiled. “ Ye-es, happily. 
And that is the key to the problem; 
the impersonator did not once say how 
much the jewels were worth. Had his 

of it. That confirmed 


my suspicions.” 
grinned Ton] 



people, every 


in carrying 

B the downv 

Fast gathering speed, it fla 
the spectators, and shining 


“ Hallo, Hawke ! What do you think 

“You deserve everyone’s thanks, 
Willingdon,” said Hawke promptly. 

“ ense,” said Mark Willing. 

0 “ These people deserve a 

break if anyone does.” 

Week after week Mark Willingdon 
threw open the doors and grounds of his 
country house, entertaining as- 

plentiful, t! 


fortable, ar 


diately in 
L And Tc 


as certainly getting 
, /mentout ' ” 

lo, Daddy! Coming foi _ 

11, smiling girl approached, with 
n escorting her. Hawke saw two 
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The Crusted Snow 



"Yes,” said Hawke. 


did you notice go 




romptly. 


se for half an 
;ht started?” 
ay looked puzz 


three different lots, 
that s all. A man and a girl who had 
been sky-larking in the house—the girl 
was on a small sledge with me. Three 
older men, auxiliary firemen, I think. 
And then that stunning Willingdon 
girl, Peggy.” 

“ Can you be sure there were no 

“ Yes—except that Miss Willingdon 
had her two boy-friends with her. I 
was watching the house most of the 
time, looking for you,” Tommy added 
with a grin. “ But ghat’s the matter, 

g “Robbery,” said Hawke, briefly. 
He picked up a frozen piece of crusted 
snow from one of Tommy’s boots, and 
laid it on the floor. “ Hop out 
again, and if any of the people you saw 
are missing, try to find them. Don’t 
count Miss Willingdon. I know where 
she is.” 

" Right! ” Tommy was, as always, 
eager to get busy on anything mysteri¬ 
ous. “ What’s missing, guv’nor?” 

“ Five hundred pounds, mostly in 
notes, and some family jewels.” 

“ By Jingo ! A haul for someone ! ” 

Tommy hurried out and Hawke went 
quickly to the study. Willingdon and 
his daughter were sitting there, grave¬ 
faced. As Hawke entered he glanced at 
his watch, and then placed the lump of 


asked Willingdon. 

“ There hasn’t been a ion oi cnance 
yet,” said Hawke, “ but I’ve narrowed 
the list of suspects somewhat. It’s a 
great loss to you, Miss Willingdon, I 
know. The jewels would have been 
yours one day, I understand.” 

“ On my marriage, yes,” said Peggy. 
“ But it is going to be extremely diffi¬ 
cult for you to find them, isn’t it? 
There are so many strangers here, and 


e sure of the type of 


“ Aren’t you going to start a search 
the rooms?” asked the girl. 

“ Later, if necessary,” said Hawke 


M 


Caught In The Act! 

EANTIME Tommy Burke was 
~ atching the holiday-makers 
that carnival of snow. They 
happy that it was beastly to 


and he was quick to seetwo things. 

The fair-haired Deane was laughing 
and joking with the civil-defence 
workers, and in no 
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fact that he was an Army officer. 


he was an Army officer 
1 Hawke, Willingdon 
Tommy that he preferred to be 
civvies because his uniform migl 

Tommy had formed a good impres¬ 
sion of Deane then, r~ J ’-*— 


terested in Mordaunt, who was missing. 

grounds, for dark-clad figures were Half-way up 
shown up vividly. The noise of laughter Mordaunt. The 
and high spirits faded, and then he saw * lio Uar%A 
Mordaunt who was walking by him- 


and brought out what Mordaunt had 
hidden. He stared down, excited and 
yet not wholly surprised. A wad of 
notes, probably five hundred pounds 
worth, was in his hand. 

He used his torch to make a more 
thorough inspection of the hiding- 
place, but found no trace of jewels. 
Then he retraced his steps, hurrying 


EM: 


Tommy saw the man stop. He looked 
down at something in his hand. It was 
' ind, and he bent down. 

He pushed whatever he was holding 
into the hole, and then straightened 
up, and glanced round. 

Tommy tried to dodge out of sight 


to leave. Tommy stood equal* in 
front of him, grim and determined. He 
saw the light of recognition in the 
other’s eyes, and was prepared for a 
rush. But before it came, a door 
opened and Hawke appeared. 

Tommy said sharply : “ I’ve got the 
man, guv’nor! Mordaunt had the 
notes in his pocket.” 

“ Oh,” said Hawke quietly. “:Have 
you anything to say, Mr Mordaunt"" 


__ “Nothing thal w _ 

tpped : yours,” flashed Mordaunt. 

“ But it is of Mr Willingdon’s,” sa 


The Scuffle In The Snow. 


The Engagement. 


T OMMY moved quickly to one side. 
He slipped, however, and then 
Mordaunt was on him. By then 
he was on his feet, and dodged a heavy 
blow from Mordaunt. He countered, but 
Mordaunt waa no fool with his fists, and 
a much stronger man. He struck again, 
and the blow sent Tommy sprawling 


“ You confounded, interfering, little 
fool! ” snapped Mordaunt. “:X’ve a 
good mind to break your neck I ’’ 


Tommy scrambled to his feet, pale- 



M 


ORDAUNT’S eyes blazed, but 
he swung round on his heel. 
“ Oh, all right, confound 




study. Deane and Peggy were there. 
Willingdon was saying:: 

“ I am really delighted, Deane, and I 
only wish that I was less troubled by 
the robbery, so that I could be more 
single-minded with my congratulations.’ ’ 
He looked up with surprise as the 
others entered and said quietly : “ This 
is a full day, gentlemen. Peggy has just 
told me that she has become engaged." 

“ Congratulations,” said Hawke. 
And then deliberately: 

“ Aren’t you going to extend your 
good wishes, Mr Mordaunt!" 

Mordaunt glared at him. 

“ You know what I’ve come for. I 
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The Officer’s Stars 






ve got the jitters 

__ __ e gone in—they 

called about hall an hour after you'd, 
left. And I thought I recognised one 
of them—do you remember Jerry the 

Hawke’s eyes were bright. 

“ Do I remember him ? Of course I 
do—he was a go-between 


right!” 


but Hawke 
e on—after him! Tm all 


jt tele- 


ar before it had 
stopped and climbed into his seat while 
it gathered speed again. For fifteen 
minutes Tommy sent the big car hurt¬ 
ling along the road, until they drew 
within sight of Jerry the Lag’s car. The 


phone and have W 

once with some men. x- 

He broke off abruptly, for a c 
engine sounded near The Lodge, ai 


“ Then we’re D 0 
Dixon Hawke promptly, 
delay him—you hurry 


The Lag Confesses. 




r MMY was reluctant t 

sight, but he obeyed, while 
Hawke hurried to the road. The small 
car came along, and he stepped into the 
roadway with a hand raised. He knew 
that was the testing time. 

If the car stopped, it would suggest 
that he was not recognised, although 
certainly the little, wizened-faced man 
driving was known to Hawke. Tommy 
was right—it t— T - T —' 


driver was looking over his shoulder, 
and clearly he was trying desperately 
to increase his lead. But Tommy drove 
grimly, and Hawke said: 

“ Force him into the side of the road. 
Tommy.” 

Yard by yard they gained on Jerry, 
and then Tommy found an extra bit of 
speed. The big car cut in front of the 
smaller one, forcing it to turn into the 

a squealing of tyres on the 
road, of brakes—and then a crash as the 
small car went into the hedge. For a 

turn, but it righted itself as Tommy 
and Hawke reached it. 

Jerry the Lag, frightened more than 
he was hurt, stared into Hawke’s grim 

done nothing, mister! I 


iwke. 


he trod 
The slowing 


xt leaping towards_ 

own had deceived him, and ior 
jcond he was afraid he would 
ite. He leapt desperately to oi 
od he felt the wind of the cai 

Meanwhile Tommy had run j 


Tommy gaped at his di 


triumphantly. “ Colonel Defoe gave 
them to you, didn’t he? You’ve done 
other jobs for him?” 

“ Y—yes, mister! But how did you 

“ Never mind that now,” said Hawke, 
and then to Tommy, “ A dull job for 
you, old son—watch this man until the 
police arrive. I’m going to The Lodge 

“ But—Defoe! ” exclaimed Tommy. 
“ I thought you suspected the girl! ” 

“ I’ll talk about that later,” saui 
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The Wicked Uncle 


M It would be better if he dealt with i 
her firmly in a good old-fashioned way, 
or sent her away to where they would ] 
know how to deal with her tantrums,” 
snapped Sir David’s doctor, having 
been called in on the night of the de- < 


suddenly developed. 

“She is suffering from persecutioi 
mania. She has just been telling m 
that Sir David is cruel to her. Of all th 
rubbish! You must persuade him b 
send her away, Hawke, or I won’t b 
responsible for the consequences.” 

“Could I have a word with yoi 
alone, doctor?” asked Hawke, and le< 


The Poisoned Whisky. 


W 1 


HEN Hawke returned, there 
i strange glint in his eyes 
Tommy knew well. It 


Arrested For Murder! 

H AWKE broke off abruptly and 
spun round. Both Tommy and 
he plainly heard the sound of 
the heavy front door closing. 

“ What’s the meaning of that?” 
gasped Tommy, but found himself 
speaking to an empty room. Bedashed 
out after Hawke and down the stairs, 
where they found a scared maid-servant 

“ What has happened? Pull yc 
together, girl!” roar--* ~ ' 

she was obviously fi 


Inwardly bating this job of spying < 
an unhappy girl, he followed her ° 
went straight to the dining-room, 
she mixed a whisky-and-soda ana p 
it on a tray. 

“ Miss Magnoll! ” exclaimed Tomnc 

“ I thought you were all in bed,” s 
admitted. “ My uncle sent me down 
fetch this for him, as he is sitting ■ 

Tommy muttered an apology, b 
hurried to Hawke’s room, and t 
detective immediately went to f 
David. He brought the whisky-an 
soda back with him, and Tomn 



knocked, but th 
he flung t 

open. Then he halted, hi 

Sir David Magnoll lay on the floor by 
his desk, a broken cup in his hand. One 
glance was enough to show that he was 
dead. This time the poison used had 


charged with the murder of her uncle. 
- Tommy Burke went to see Claire in 
prison. In spite of the evidence, the 
young detective could not believe that 
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crazy. H5s brother took from him tha 
woman he loved, and he never forgave 
him and her. He took their daughter 


sent for a considerable time, I 
interested,” went on Hawke, 
soned that he would not walk 
investigated around the nearest 
to each of those stopping 
and around each comer I found 
chemist’s shop. 


The Poison Registers. 


"N' 




“ look at these books. They are 
the poison registers of each of these 
chemists, and each records the sale of 
small quantities of poison—including 
argyros nitrate—to an elderly gentle¬ 
man who signed a number of fancy 
names. As a handwriting expert, I can 
assure you that each of those signatures 
was written by Sir David Magnoll. 

“ Gentlemen! ” declared Hawke. 
“ Claire Magnoll speaks the truth. Her 
uncle hated her. It was he who was 


testify—he learned that he had not 
long to live, so he evolved the fiendish 
scheme of having the daughter of the 
pair he hated hanged for his death. He 
set to work to poison himself, while he 
spread further ‘word poison’ in the 

“ But two details wrecked his scheme 
—he became too interested in poisons, 
and finished himself off with argyros 
nitrate, which the girl would never have 

his driving licence and had to* employ 
a chauffeur! ” 

“Then three details wrecked his 
scheme,’’ supplemented the Com¬ 
missioner abruptly. “The third was 

reluctantly bringing you in as a witnei 
against the unhappy girl.” 

Hawke shrugged, but he had his re¬ 
ward when Tommy and he went a few 
days later to take Claire Magnoll to 
friends in the country, for every detail 
of the detective’s case was proved, and 
that, along with the happy smile he 
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He heard Tommy out, and then 
rubbed his chin. 1 

'1, me young cock-o-lorum, I 
3 ladv. that’s a 


took the lady, that’s a fact. Pretty 
piece, I sea to meself, me having an eye 
for a nice pair o’ ankles, that’s a fact. 
‘ My flat,’ she says, as if I knew where 
she lived, which is also a fact, young 

taps on the glass. ‘Drive: 


Ben looked at him suspiciously, but 
grew communicative when he was 

Upped- 


es, an* l__ 
it I did. Off she went, 


quarter past five, sir, never ’ad a job. 
All the time I was ’ere. An’ I don’t 
remember seein’ your young lady.” 
Tommy pressed the elderly porter 
there you further with questions, but Ben was 
adamant, and others supported him in 


The Infallible Memory. 

r OMMY telephoned the gist of 
Gloster’s statement * TT ’ 
who by then had 
>ver Street flat again. ] 


the lady in question had she arrived. 
Puzzled, Tommy telephoned Dixon 
Hawke, and the criminologist said: 

“ So Gloster the cabman says she ws 


that Miss Drayton wore £ 
and a scarlet hat, with 
Add that she’s ex 
you might get 


bly lying, old son.” 

“ If one of them is, it’s Gloster,” said 
ng the porters and others Tommy decisively. 


jptionally pretty, and 
ome results. When 
,_, . )me back here.” 

“ Right-ho, guv’nor,” Tommy rang 
>ff, thanked the cabbies for their 
issistance, and tipped Gloster a shilling, 
[hen he had an idea and said to the 
»bby: “ Can you take me to the place 
vhere you put Miss Drayton down at 
he station?” 

“ Why sc 


“ We’ll find that out,” said Hawke 
quietly. “ There’s a change of orders, 
my lad. Go to Barber’s flat^—it’s in 
Chelsea. Number 31, Dring Court. 
Have you got that?” 

Tommy felt a thrill of excitement. 
Something in Hawke's voice suggested 
-- t of which 


Tommy took another taxi. There was 
d time to be lost, for Hawke’s manner 
A v lade it clear that the matter was 

line entrance, and then started urgent. In any case it was nearly five 
past five. In less than an hour they had 
C ~ J * l "‘‘ —'-— ‘ l e first-night 


th his fare. He put Tommy dc 


to his 


Tommy made several inquiries with¬ 
out any result. Then he found an old, 
thin-faced porter, Ben by name. 

Ben, according to his fellow-porters, 
never forgot a face, and he had been at 
the cab-arrival platform all the previous 
afternoon, except when he was carrying 


o find the a 
would be a failure. 

Was that wholly true? 

In his scurrying from one place to an¬ 
other, Tommy had not been able to give 


Had one man or the other lied? Had 
the accusations which had come so 
freely from each of them any founda- 

Barber might well want to take the 
centre of the stage, and it would not be 
the first time a c rimina l had asked 

escape suspicion. 


The Second Taxi. 

H abitually, Tommy looked 

through the small window of 
the cab as they went along the 
road; Hawke was always careful when 
he was on a case, and had taught 
Tommy to be as cautious. 

With a start. Tommy realised that 
he was being followed by another cab ; 
and Gloster, in ordinary togs, was at 

He leaned forward and slid open the 
glass partition. 

“ Make it faster, cabby, can you?” 
But it happened that immediately 
afterwards another cab cut in in front 
of them, forcing them to slow down. 
Gloster drew within a few feet of the 
first cab. Tommy felt his heart beating 
fast, and then he saw Gloster pull out 

He shouted through the open 
partition: “ Slowdown ! Slowdown l ” 
Instinctively the cabby obeyed— 
and then Gloster cut across his front 
wheels ! Had they been going at speed 
a serious crash would have been in¬ 
evitable. As it was, the shouted order 
had slowed them down by ten miles an 

Nevertheless the cabby had been 
compelled to wrench at his wheel to 
avoid crashing into the back of Gloster’s 
vehicle. The cab struck heavily against 
the kerb, and heeled over. For a 
moment Tommy thought that a crash 
was unavoidable, and the driver could 
do nothing to prevent it. 
v It was a sickening moment. 


The Leading Lady 

Then,, slowly, the cab righted itself. 

was soon apparent that the cabby was 
more scared than hurt, but a policeman 
came hurrying up to take particulars. 

The delay made Tommy fume, parti¬ 
cularly since Gloster had gone on 
ahead. He did not doubt that the 
driver was going to Barber’s place. 

Another taxi—the day seemed full of 
taxis—took Tommy at speed to Barber’s 
flat, and when he got there he saw 
Gloster coming away. 

The man was walking hurriedly— 
doubtless he had parked his car some 
distance away—with his back towards 
Tommy. The latter’s cab drew up 
alongside, and Tommy swung open the 
door, and stood for a moment on the 
running-board. Then he flung himself 
bodily at Gloster. 

Taken completely by surprise, the 
big cabby went crashing. Tommy fell 

on top of him, but Gloster’r -- J 

weight made the odds co_ 

against the youngster. Gloster 


And then someone came to his 
assistance. Gloster was dragged off and 
Tommy struggled to his feet. He saw 
Hawke and Penson together, and several 
other people nearby. 

Hawke was smiling somewhat 
gjrimly. “ Thanks be that you’re all 
right, old son I Can you get along on 


“I—I 
Tommy. 

He followed Haw] 
Dring Court, and 
Barter’s flat. Hawk 


have a good try,” gasped 


startled Barber, who had opened it 


6i 
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“ I was about five thousand pounds 


thought I had him. ” 
“ You didn’t do so 


jo badly,” said one 
of the policemen. “You didn’t have 
" ' to notice the number of the van, 


imy. “ But the 
won’t he?” 
isn’t coming back. 


1 


But the driver wi 

n another 
constable came along. “ It’s just one 
of those times when everything goes 
wrong,” he said. “ The van driver was 
delivering bread to one of the blocks 
of flats and slipped down some stairs. 
He’s been taken to hospital, and it will 


mjMooked rt 


Tommy 

matically as I ran,” he said, “ but I 
can’t remember it now. If it comes to 
mind I’ll let you know at the station.” 

“ Better come round with me,” 
said a sergeant, who had recognised 


The Name On The Van. 


“ Quite a haul for a snatch-and-run 
tiief,” said Hawke, and Tommy knew 
tiat something about the case intrigued 
im. “ And there are several other 
features. It’s a pity you 


“That's progress of a sort. Wh 
colour was the van?” 

“ Green,” said Tommy promptly. 

“ Good ! A green van with go 
lettering. Was the 
or at one side?” 

“ In the middle,” said Tommy, and 
he frowned in concentrated effort. 




it! Budge—B. Budge, of Brake 

Street 1” 

Hawke smiled. “You hadn’t for¬ 
gotten, you see—you just went about 
remembering it the wrong way. What 
are you going to do?” he demanded as 
Tommy reached for the telephome. 

“ Tell the police,” said Tommy. 

“ Let’s go round and see this baker 


Hawke waiting fc 


nore than “ What is there in it that interests 
; tobacco you?” asked Tommy, as they stepped 
**— — J ‘he hallway for their hats and 


Tommy apologised, and went i 
ish of explanations. 

“ Steady !” exclaimed Hawke, 
ou made a report as mixed as th 
le police, they’ll think I’ve got e 



chuckled, and explained 

_i-.1 •--ter detail. ior a in 

really bare- parked 


“If Tommy did, but rather unsuocess- 
it to fully. To him it looked like an ordinary 
dud enough robbery, with only one note 
A of the usual run—the brazen 
re of the thief. It w* 


f. Itwasc|uib 
an—although n 


was on the other side 


There of Marylebone, but in Hawke’s big 
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The Burnt Loaves 



A Quick 
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“ Nothing much,” said Tommy. 
“ One van has gone out and another 
one has come in—presumably the one 
the thief pinched—there was a police- 


happened?” asked “ It might be an idea,” said Hawke, 
“ Coming?” 

1.” said Tommv. Blair nodded and they hurried to the 
address. It was a small flat at the top 
of an old house, and a middle-aged 




It was loaded about a quarter of ai 
r later, I suppose. Rudge told hi 
to try and get rid of the bum 


No 01 


“ All right,” said Hawke, 
appointm 


“dSd, °R 


"■L don’t want impertinence,” 
snapped Blair. “ Has he been here 
since he left for work this morning?” 

“ No, he ain’t! ” 

“ I think I’ll have a look round,” 
said Blair. 

But the flat was empty, although they 
could not be sure whether the woman 
told the truth. When they were once 
more in the street, Blair looked keenly 


- -, .. hat do you make of it now. 

Tommy looked nonplussed, but Hawke?” 

Hawke was away before the youngster “ One thing answers itself,” said 
could ask questions. Hawke drove to Hawke quietly. “ Bert Adams is sup- 
the police station near Dover Street, posed to be at home because of a dis- 
id Inspector Blair greeted him in no located shoulder, but isn’t there. The 
woman, presumably his wife, is afraid of 
something—and the something is obvi¬ 
ously the possibility that we suspect 
Adams of some kind of crooked busi¬ 
ness. So the quicker you find Adams 


very good temper. 

“ I don’t know what 
terested in,” he grunted, 
to me that Kohn stage 
but it isn’t going to be 


“ It’s obvious 
the robbery, 


» what he ha 


deep end,” he added sharply. “ Hav 


Hawke cryptically. “I’m going to my 
flat—can I drop you anywhere?” 

“ No—I’ll take a cab to the Yard and 
get a call out for Adams,” said Blair 


“ Did you know that he hi 
sacked from several jobs bee 
dishonesty?” 


H awke 

To 


sat his flat a few min- 
sr, and he had hardly 
1 before the telephone 


“ Do you know his address?” 

“ Yes.” Blair pulled a notebook 
from his pocket. “ 97, Edgeware Road. 


“ Guv’nor—the little crook has--” 

1 “has” he stopped 


he started for the bakery. 

Tommy Burke had suddenly seen 
the runaway enter the bakehouse yard, 
followed by a second, older man. 
on their heels the van whioh he 
earlier had returned, 
le others went inside 


The Burnt Loaves 

a trice, and “ So I’ve caught the three of you 
»r, parked together?” 
id grim as Rudge drew a deep breath. 


“What are you talking about? 
don’t know what these two have bee 
doing, but I’ve had no part in it! ” 

“ Haven’t you?” demanded Hawk 

-ra ’-’ 




_ you change your mind. A 

iveniently-placed van into which 
r crook employee has slipped with 
m jewels—Adams at the wheel, a 
1 who can put his shoulder out with- 
difficulty, and always pretend to 
. - T -pretty 




nothing about it,” snapped Rudge. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” said Hawk 
“The diamonds were brought her 
getting The thief di 


would n< 


id then st 


d the vi 


Tommy went forward to look through 
a window, but could see nothing. He 
glanced into the delivery van, and saw 
that it was empty but for a dozen 
burned loaves. 

Opposite the yard was a telephone 

He hurried to it, 
word through to ] 

not keep a look-out, and he didn t see _ 

The first he knew of trouble was when « it 
the kiosk door opened, and a strong think i 
hand closed over his mouth. “ In the burnt loave 

A “cosh” descended on his head, with calm assertion, 
and he lost consciousness, unaware that electrically-controlled i 
he was carried across the by-road and bread like that unlesf 
taken into the yard. He was bundled a tely set at too high 

into a delivery van and the door was Where r" 1 -* 

locked on him. Rudg 

The thief and Adams, the supposedly started 
injured driver—it was they who had Instead, he led the way to the \ 
caught Tommy phoning—now hurried Hawke saw the loaves and Tommy 


Rudge. “Ifyou 
•e the diamonds?” 
said Hawke 


■ned pale. I 
;ht, but for 




being finished for the day. They cut in tv 
crossed towards the office, there to —which 

Hawke, meanwhile, made short work “ I hi___ _ _ _ 

of the run. He reached the bakehouse round ! ” exclaimed Tommy. “ The 
yard and parked the car alongside the diamonds are here, guv’nor ! ” 
van in which Tommy was imprisoned. “ And so are the three crooks,” said 
Unaware of that, he entered the bake- Hawke. “ All ready for Blair when he 
house and stepped across to the office, arrives. Rudge, you made a vital mis- 
Rudge and the two others looked take. Vans have to be locked if left 
round in surprise. for more than five minutes. This 

Adams cursed, and with the little wasn’t and that made me very curious, 
thief leapt towards Hawke, but the The rest came automatically. It lc~ 1 '“” 


__ rr _;ic from his he added \ 

pocket. They stopped and Hawke said bakehouse is going tc 
quietly: Anrt-hiu ' 




short-handed in 




“Mr Hawke’s just left,” said Mr 
Bostock, pivoting round on his heel and 




I fancy I heard him telling the 
-- officer that he was staying at the 
Hotel,” he went on, advancing 

nks,” said Tommy, trying to 


enough direct evidence.” 

Tommy appeared and handed over 
the mail for which Hawke had tele¬ 
phoned, and the detective began slitting 
the envelopes while still continuing to 
give the bulk of his attention to the 
superintendent. 

evidence, eh?” 


indirect 


“ Namely, a motive ! And I’m think- 
ing I’ve just about got all that a jury 
could ask for in that direction. This 

saved seven hundred odd pounds in 
eight years out of a wage of twenty- 
five bob a week ! And he’s supposed to 

Hicks have come by all that money 
except by stealing it? Besides, his very 
action in running away is a confession 

“ All the same your chief constable 
advises that you let him go for the time 

“I ex r - 

lawyer in the public ] 


as who work for him ai 


living! 

“ Yesterday was early-dosing da; 
proceeded Hawke, “ and Bostock w< 


The Rusty Weight 

“About three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon somebody rang the police station 
from a public call-box, and, in a voice 
which might have been Herbie Hiok’s 


disguised, » 


body else’s vc 
d Morgan wo 


y young 


He says there’s no proof that it isn’t 
Herbie’s money, but that, if it isn’t, a 
person of his low mentality is likely to 
give himself away by suddenly altering 
his style of living. So, for the time 
being, I’ve just got to keep him under 


The Mystery ’Phone-Call. 

r E police officer departed and 
Hawke began putting his 
young assistant abreast of 

“The chemist’s shop used to be a 
tumble-down shack belonging to 
Morgan,” he said. “Then Bostock 
came along to work as an assistant, 
married Morgan’s daughter, who died 
a year or so back, and proceeded to pep 
the place up so that it is now the 
centre of a chain of more than a dozen 
stores in the district.” 

“ I could see he was a smart chap,” 
grinned Tommy. “ They always make 
me feel as if I’d just come out without 
washing, after sleeping for a week in 
.he lives of those poor 


the policeman who answered the phone 
couldn’t positively identify him. 

“The store in question is a long 
narrow wing, jutting out from the back 
of the shop and overlooking a strip of 
newly-raked soil on which were foot¬ 
prints, later found to be Herbie Hicks’s, 
leading from the storeroom door to the 
backyard gate. 

“ The police found Morgan lying on 
his back on the stone floor, apparently 
having slipped in a pool of spilt oil. 

“His head was resting on a rusty 
old 56-pound weight, and he was found 
to have sustained a fracture at the back 
of the neck. His right elbow w. 
fractured, and that, too, 
with a fall backwards. 

“ Apart from that queer phone 
message, and the fact that Herbie 
Hicks had left the town, there was no¬ 
thing to suggest that it was anything 
but a pure accident. 

“ They caught Herbie Hicks at Pay. 
way, a few miles down the London 
Hoad. He lied furiously, and, from his 
various contradictions, it appeared that 
he had probably panicked unreason¬ 
ably on seeing the dead man, and run 
away thinking that he would be charged 
with killing him. 

“ That attitude of mind might also 
explain the childish move of ringing up 
the police and trying to implicate 
Bostock. What remains unexplained, 
however, is the large sum of money in 
banknotes — over seven hundred 
pounds—that Hicks had on him. He 
insisted that the money represented hia 
i personal savings. 

r “ Certainly Bostock doesn’t claim it, 
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■who was rather secretive, hs 


what” ha 


“ Nothing that he has not told the 
police.” 

“ Good heavens ! What does he 
expect you to do for him then? Surely 
he doesn’t still insist that he didn’t 
phone the police?” 

“ He does. And most emphatically. 
He asked me why he should go phoning 
the police at a time when he was 
frantic to get out of their way.” 

“ The man’s mad ! ” 

“ I asked him who else it could 
possibly have been. No one but 
Bostock, Morgan, and he had access to 
the place during the afternoon, and it 
could hardly have been Bostock trying 
to incriminate hims elf! When I put 
that proposition, Hicks just shrugged 
his shoulders, and once more repeated 
that it was not he who phoned. 
Oddly enough, he almost convinced 
me that he was speaking the truth.” 

“ Well! That makes a mystery of 
it!” 

“ It does, rather, doesn’t it?” 

“ Introduces an unknown fourth 
party ! ” 

“All we can do is to check every 
fact that might be used as evidence 
against anyone concerned in the case.” 

A Complete Change-Over. 

*OMMY was la 


ting round the greens. I have to see to 
them as well now. Another job he 
shoved on me to save expense, and I 
told him I couldn’t be everywhere at 

Returning from the golf course 
shortly before dusk. Tommy found his 
told you, employer busy making a careful ex¬ 
amination of the dispensary at the back 
of Bostock’s shop. Bostock was also 


This re. . „ 

like the rest of the shop, w 
in a short wing which faced the one in 
which the store was situated, on the 
other side of the narrow strip of 

Tommy was astounded at the weari¬ 
ness in Bostock’s voice and his de¬ 
jection of manner as he stood by 
Hawke’s side against the laboratory 


“ Copper sulphate, I think,” Hawke 
was saying as he examined a substance 
that adhered to a large mortar and 

Lying on the bench nearby was a 

garden mould clung, and, glancing out 
of the window, Tommy perceived that 
it had been used to dig up a clod or two 
on the strip of raked soil. 


w club to make a 

[r Bostock’s arrival and de¬ 
parture on the previous afternoon. 

The golf professional, a dismal man, 
when questioned asked in turn, “ Was 
he here? I wouldn’t know. Nobody’d 
know, ’cent him. He runs the place. 
I expect he’ll be along directly, strut- 
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the green fumes which rose wl 
that * it was 


Tommy made a dash for water to the 
sink which was fitted in the far comer, 
but Herbie, still making senseless 
a hideous travesty of 


l held hi 


when he had become temporarily ex¬ 
hausted, Tommy rushed to the phone 
and called the police. 

“ Evidently he had been in one of 
these fits when he pushed the old man 
down,” said a police inspector when, 
presently, Herbie Hicks was being 


laughter, caught ai 
With the acid seeming to bum deeper 
and deeper into his flesh, Tommy fought 
savagely against the — JJ “ : — — 


y for 




tap when suddenly Herbie yanked hi 
clear away from it to the other si< 

There Herbie slipped and wei 
sprawling into the pool of acid wil 
Tommy on top of him, and a secor 
later Herbie raised a wild shriek ai 
went berserk. 

His teeth bared, he gripped Tomn 
by the throat, and forced him bad 
wards through the thickly rising fume 




'hing those e 
fits of his, but, of course, didn’t ca 
say anything until I had more definite 

Tommy watched his employer’s 
snarply-defined, sensitive profile as he 
concentrated his attention on Bostock, 
as soon as the others had gone. 

”1 don’t know that I’m quite so 
ready to agree with that theory,” 
Hawke began. 

Bostock shot him a peculiar glance 
and moved off to his private office. 

Hawke waited for a second, and then 
stepped up to the office door, which he 
pushed open. 

The Raked Soil. 


H‘ 


tective addressed his back. 

“ I’ve no doubt you speak the truth, 
though, when you say you’ve been 
studying Hicks’s sulky moods. They 
may have put ideas into your head, and 
suggested a possible scapegoat.” 

afraid I don’t quite follow 


the state of affairs, turned the _ F ____ 

on, put his thumb under it and directed you,” said Bostock, after 
a jet of water on the struggling pair. 




Though obviously a 
sufferings, Herbie rela 

All three had to exei 
strength to hold him 


Hawk 


careful checking of all the facts 
i that not even the self-evident 
can always be trusted,” said 


looking patch on the back of Morgan’s 
head did not come from the old 5fi lb. 
weight on which it rested. It was not 
oxidised iron but copper sulphate, 
which had evidently arrived on his 
head by accident, but which very 



The Rusty Weight 
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eyes could work out every detail of the At the mortuar^ the police surgeon’s 
smash. report was handed to Hawke. There were 

At that point on the Kingston By- superficial injuries, including cracked 
pass a minor road entered from the ribs, internal bruising and slight bum- 
west, and it was apparent that Player’s ing, but death was caused by an injury 
car had come along this into the main over the right eye. This was the result 
highway and had been struck by the of a most severe blow which had split 
other car, which was proceeding towards the skull and driven a fragment of 
London. splintered bone into the brain. 

Hawke paid little attention to the 
traces on the main highway, however, 
but walked thoughtfully away down the 
minor road. There he searched the 
surface with the most patient 
even peered over the fence w 

Suddenly he came to a halt. He 

examined some reddish-brown smears 
on the fence ; then he sent Tommy post 
haste to the nearest chemist for a 
solution of leuco malachite green, 
glacial acetic acid, and distilled water, 

'h one per cent, solution of turned 

“ The position of 


The Wrong Bloodstains. 

lible that 


* | *HE doctor thought it 
the frame of the win 

for the blow, 
out this theory had 
heavy, sharp — s ~ 


1 £ 


a of the wrecked 


Hawke made no comment, but after 
seeing the body for himself, passed on 
to take a look at the cars. Then he 


hydrogen peroxide. 


The Blood Test. 


> V r HE d€ 

A 


the blood would spurt from 
;raped a small such a wound. Therefore we would 
«““ “ i '~ H- A find the bloodstains on the 


something like ex- 
But what do we find 

at-cushion and floor. 
> much as there should 


piece of filter-paper and dropped glass of 
x 5t of the leuco malachite re-agent stains sh 
on to it. In a matter of seconds the clamation 
dried reddish-brown matter first turned here?—sm 
green and then dark greenish blue. drops on 
“Blood,” said MThinney, for he And there’ 
knew this test to be the most sensitive be. 
of all preliminary tests for bloodstains ; “ No, Mac, this was no accident. 

“ but what of it? Probably someone Player was dead before the cars crashed, 
cut his hand climbing the fence.” My theory is—and the clues here, on the 

“ Quite so,” agreed Hawke, “ but if body, and down that side road, all bear 
you look at the road you will agree that it out—that Player was killed by a blow 
there are traces of someone having gone over the head with some heavy im- 
to the trouble of swabbing it clean, plement. Then he was taken in his car 
There has been no recent rain, and that to that side turning off the by-pass, 
clean patch is as tell-tale as if they had “ There he was put behind the steer- 
left the traces of a car standing" here, ing wheel. The engine 
They’ve gone to a lot of trouble to blot and the car wte sent hu 
something out. But I’D explain that timed to crash into a cai 
later. Now let’s see Player’s body, 
then the wrecked cars.” 




The Widow’s Dress 



Tommy burst into the room to tod Hawke on the point o£ collapse. 
Could be beat the time machine? 
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MThmney stared. 


“You ai 


certainly mating o 
e,” he admitted, “ but what possible 
motive could there be?” 

“ That’s what we’ve got to find out,** 

named Torchy is involved, it means a 
particularly rich motive—which makes 
it strange that the victim should be 
this man. Player—and that is why I am 
going to ask you to do nothing at the 
moment. Leave this to me. If Torchy 
& Co. are mixed up in this, I have a 
shrewd idea what they will be doing 
at this moment, and I have a plan to 


When Hawke recovered, he realised 
that the first part of his daring scheme 


Torchy & Co. keeping a watch on the 
investigations at the roadside, and he 
had deliberately attracted their atten- 

Hewasright. He found himself in a 
small room, and, glancing out of half- 
closed eyes, he saw those three artistes 
in crime—the Baron, Pug, and the lady 
of the newspaper photo, Torchy. 

A “Work Of Art.” 

T HE men were cleverly 
the usually florid, 

Baron as a meek, v 


This final request puzzled MThinney, old man, and the 
but Hawke’s behaviour a short while Pug, had had the whole shape 
later would have amazed the Scotland ugly face altered by a surgical 
Yard detective even more. tion—but they spoke in their 1 


-Ed 

jruiser, 
of his 


A Blow To Hawke! 


“Good W 1 


H AWKE let the police car return when you 
to London while, after receiving snooping i 
special instructions, Tommy you d get 
Burke set off in another direction; then “ Never 

the detective went to the junction of interposed 
the minor road with the by-pass, happens n 
where the accident had happened. 

He began to search around there in a 
vague sort of way, finally climbing the 
fence and setting ofl across the open 
ground beyond towards a clump of 


There he began to ferret around, like 
a dog looking for a rabbit. He was bend¬ 
ing down, peering into the under¬ 
growth, when suddenly he heard a foot- 
etep behind him. 

He swung round and glimpsed an 

jowled faee, standing ove/him. 

“ Wait!” exclaimed the detective, and 
jumped aside, but he was too late. The 


m this easy.” 

find the bouquets for Pug,” 
interposed Torchy sharply. “What 
happens next? Does this alter plans?” 

“ Why should it?’’retorted the Baron; 
“ All you have to do is to oollect that 
insurance money, you poor little widow, 
while I keep Bentham up to the mark 
at the bank, and while Png gets along 
with his digging.” 

“What about Hawke?” flashed 
Torchy. “Why didn’t Pug put a 
bullet into him?” 

“ Because that would not be artistic 
enough,” replied the Baron. “ My dear 
Torchy, surely you hate Hawke enough 
to grudge him a swift, clean finish with 
a bullet! No, my dear! Pug brought 
him in so that we could finish him off 
properly. Everything is arranged. 


gagged. He managed to raise his head 
enough to see where the Baron was 
pointing, but the only unusual object 
was a length of cord that hung down 


Pug, speaking fo: 


any satisfaction? No, I am not going 
to hang Hawke. I am going to let him 
kill himself.” 


The Leg Torture. 

T HE Baron looked round an 
that the detective 


itaples you will 
loor. That’s it.’ 


te Baron himself then stepped for¬ 
ward and lifted the detective’s free leg 
until it was stretched high above the 
ground. Then he slipped the noose in 
the end of the cord round Hawke’s 





leg up, Hawke,” he 


is fastened to a machine of my own 
contrivance. If you lower your leg the 


thing in it—including Dixon Hawke— 
will be blown to fragments! A delayed- 

German raid, people will say—but you 


The Widow's Dress 

can lie there and think for just as long 
as you have the strength to keep your 
foot raised. The moment you lower 
it— exit Dixon Hawke !” 

The crooks left the detective a few 
moments later. He heard the sound of 
a door closing, and then their footsteps 
receding along a passage. Quietly he 
considered his position. He knew that 
there was no bluff about what the 

His life now depended upon the 
strength in his leg. He must keep it 
Btretched unwaveringly upwards. 

Strong though Hawke was, his 
muscles soon began to ache. His foot 
seemed as heavy as lead, and cramped 
pains began to run along his legs and 
back. It needed every atom of con¬ 
centration to keep the foot still, for if 
he let his mind stray for an instant, the 
muscles in his leg would relax. 

He clenched his teeth on the gag, 
while beads of sweat began to form 
along his forehead. The strain was 
setting every nerve in his body on edge, 
and he realised that he could not stand 
it much longer. 


A Terrible Ordeal. 

INTJTES 
They se 


M INUTES seemed like hours. 
They seemed to stretch and 
stretch until Hawke felt he 
had lain there for an 
couldn’t hold out much loi 
twitched. I 


hold out much longer. His foot 
L. Desperately he forced it into 


at hand he oould 
hear a steady ticking, which he guessed 
came from the explosive machine that 
the Baron had switched on. A strange, 
agonising throbbing which ran down 
his raised leg, along his back and all 
through him, as every nerve protested 
at the strain, seemed to beat in time to 
that ticking. 

Then suddenly Hawke’s pain-dimmed 
eyes brightened. In his excitement he 
almost forgot to keep his foot s till. 
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B rrr-rrrr 

The telepl 
Hawke’s desk 0 
the famous criminologist lifted it. 
After a pause, a man’s deep voice came 
from the other end of the wire. 

“ Hello, Dixon Hawke? Good, glad 
I’ve found you in, Hawke ! This is—” 
“ Chief Inspector Blair, of the Yard,” 
said Hawke, promptly. “ I wouldn’t 
have to t hink twice about that voice.” 
Blair laughed a little. 

“ Quite right, Hawke ! Well, I’m in a 
bit of a difficulty—nothing very much, 
mind you, but it’s the kind of ease that 
I think would interest you. It concerns 
the silver burglaries—we’ve had a lot of 

“ I’ve read about them in the Press,” 
said Hawke. 

“ Oh, good man ! Not much that 


He's been complaining about the 
ness of the police, and said 

amateurs could do better.” _ 

laughed again. “ As a matter of fact, 
I was a bit nettled, and I told him I’d 
send a private detective to investigate 

if he preferred it. And-” 

Dixon Hawke chuckled delightedly. 
“ Having made the promise, you’ve 
got to keep it! ” 

“ Well—I did think you might pick 
up something about the jobs,” said 
Blair. “ Can you go along?” 

“ Yes,” said Hawke promptly. “ I’m 
interested in the robberies right enough. 
I’ll go and see the gentleman.” 

“ Thanks a lot,” said Blair. “ Always 
glad to co-operate, you know! ” 

He rang off and Hawke chuckled 
to himself, Blair was a good and cap¬ 
able officer, but somewhat jealous of 
the Yard’s reputation. Colonel Deo 
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mond must have put him into a con¬ 
siderably bad temper to make him talk 
about consulting a private detective. 

Hawke was glad of the opportunity, 
however. He was intrigued by the 
series of thefts which had taken place 
in London, and many other parts of the 


In The Vault. 

s a fine spring morning whei 
. ... • * t, Tornmj 


*“• Burke, went t 
They discussed tl 


clean and 

well-lighted. In one corner a section 
had been bricked off, and there was a 
built into it. Desmond 
door with a key, while 
1 Carter watched over 
Hawke’s shoulder. 

Inside were some small objets d’art 
and a few jewel-cases. They had not 
been touched, although a case filled 
with silver had been lifted and taken 


Tommy 


been packed with other valuables, 
many of them more easily moved than 
heavy silver plate. But nothing but uei.wet 
the white metal had been touched. and six thi 

Crow Hill was a large, private house, in myself , 
* T * A -1 -* found the 


iwke sympathetic 
is the burglary?” 


r Richmond Park. A pleasant 
Georgian building, the sun shone over 
the garden and house to show it to the 


i opened tl 


o’clock last night 

b twelve, and the servants 
oor open at six. Had the 
police here by seven.” 

“ That was quick work,” commented 
Hawke. “Now the keys—the door 
appears to have been opened by one.” 
“ Or by a pick-lock,” put in Carter 




Desmond cleared his throat, and 




as, a pick-lock could have 
although if one of the keys 

_ 0 , that would simplify things.” 

All of them are here,” declared Des- 
‘ Mine is always in my pocket 
Carter’s. Julie, that’s 


a in his abrupt way. “ Glad to daughter, keeps hers in her handbag. 
1, Hawke. Police said you were It was there this morning.” 


finding it. Police—pshaw ! You can do 
better than them I hope.” 

“ Let me know all the circumstances, 
please,” said Hawke. 

“ Only myself and my daughter— 
and Carter, of course—have keys. The 
vault’s in the cellar—I’ll show it you.” 


Hawke. 

“ Eh?” Desmond looked startled. 
“ Didn’t think of that.” 

“ It surely isn’t likely,” said Carter 

“*? ^don’t know,” replied Hawke. 
“There are ho scratches on the lock, 
and no matter how carefully a cracks¬ 
man works, he usually leaves one or 
two scratches on the insi( 
sleep with your doors lo 


3. Do you all 


ssSSSSH* 
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No one else came from the house, and The other 
by afternoon Tommy was beginning to hound and gagged, 
feel ravenously hungry. He had some- pushed him still fi 
how taken it for granted that Carter 
would go out fairly early, but he ap¬ 
peared to have been considerably mis¬ 
taken. He walked up and down for a 
few minutes, eyed the nearest shop and 
decided that he would take a chance 
and buy 
He ww 

the front of th 


further under the 

by passers-by, or by 
1 using the shrubbery. 


The Counterfeiters’ Den. 


T- 


id two pork pies. He w 


Ih’hfhJS 


gether, and some twenty 
minutes afterwards a small 
left Desmond’s house. Carter was 

He stared towards the shrubbery, and 


a sardonic smile or _ 
e on towards London, 
neremith, he went into a e 


house. The door ’ 


> saw a second fellow, lurking there. 




The! 


Tommy desperately leapt t 


he asked aggressively. 

Yes, you did well,” said Carter. 
, ,. ? , ...^ , T .- .but we mustn’t lose any time. If 

one leathery hand waa lifted. In.t that fool wu 

i. rubber cosh, probably lead- mMm g 0 to attract attention somehow. 

Where’s the stuff!” 

“ Dahnstairs,” said the burly one. 
Carter followed him into a cellar that 
was filthy and unused—very different 
from that at Colonel Desmond’s. Hidden 

_ _ There was other silver, also—small 

in Crow Hill, had pro- pieces ; the proceeds of other robberies. 

his Then Carter opened a door which he was 

blast of heat-laden air greeted him. 

In the centre of the room was a big 
cauldron, over a red-hot fire. Inside the 

man attending to it was putting other 
In one corner was a rough bench, and 


The shrubbery, wl 
him from anyone in Cr 
vided equally good 
assailants. The seoond man came from 
the shrubs, and together they dragged 




te him fa 
“Nosey little tyke,” muttered oi 
man. “ Deserves to get more’n a k.< 
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*' j yERE we are,” said Gordon 
I—I Kaye as Dixon Hawke and 
A Tommy Burke approached 
a green-painted house on the outskirts of 
London. “ If you’ll stop, I’ll jump out 
and open the gates, and we’ll drive 
right up.” 

“ No, don’t worry,” said Hawke. 
“ The gate’s a bit narrow, and I don’t 
want to knock it about. We’ll walk up 
together—lock the car up, Tommy, will 


lmy took out the car key, w 


you? 

Ton „ 

Hawke and Kaye v 

As they opened it 
started at the - 
way, and Tom 


. r _, a loud barking 

b other end of the oarriage- 
lmy saw a lithe brown dog 

_ 0 _Is the gate and barking 

furiously. 

As the dog, a mongrel with more than 
a touch of Alsatian in it, reached Hawke 
and the other man, it leapt upwards, 
. - 1~ i~ ^ in an ugly snarl. 


Hawi 


handle an 

he had a momentary impi 
this dog was really dangerou 


“ Get down, Troy ! ” Gordon Kaye 

to knock the dog back. “ Get down, 
you brute! ” 

Then Tommy reached the gate and 
provided a diversion. Troy turned his 
attention to the youngster, and for a few 
moments he had to keep the gate 
between him and the barking mongrel. 
He talked to it quietly, and the barking 
subsided. 

Troy actually wagged his tail, and 
from the porch of the house Hawke and 
Kaye saw that Tommy and the dog 
were likely to be good friends. 

“ He never did like strangers,” said 
Kaye, who was a big, young-looking 
but middle-aged, man with clean- 
cut, handsome features. “ But I think 
he’ll be all right now. Well, here we are 
—and I can’t tell you how glad I am 
that you’ve been able to come. The 
robbery has upset my sister terribly. 
And between you and me, the police are 
pretty clumsy, and they seem to have 
no consideration for our feelings.” 

Hawke smiled a little grimly. 
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let himself crat. There was silence in the 
room for some minutes until it was 
broken by the shutting of the gate. 

Hawke Gets A Hint. 

W HATEVER Hawke thought 
about Martin’s manner, he 
kept only to himself. He 
made his excuses soon afterwards, and 
drove with Tommy to the local police 
headquarters. On the wav Tommv 
asked— 

“ What do you make of 
Martin’s a queer fellow, isn't he* And 
there’s no love lost between him and 
Kaye!” 

“ There certainly isn’t,” said Hawke. 
“ But why say that Martin is queer?” 

“ Well, he seemed mighty anxious to 
point out that you needn’t bother 
yourself with the case.” 

“ Ye-es, I thought that,” agreed 
Hawke. “Anyhow, we’ll see what 
Bramley has to say.” 

Detective-Sergeant Bramley, who was 
looking after the case, was a tall, thin, 
abrupt-mannered “— 




enthusi 


a and Tom 


objection to telling them what he had 
done and what he thought. The dealer 
who had valued the missing valuables 


putation, and despit 
Kaye and Martin, tl 
to believe tl 


any¬ 


thing about the theft. 

Gunther, in fact, had allowed his 
shop and store-room to be searched. 
Nothing had been found. 

Hawke smiled a little. “ I gathered 
at the house that you rather suspected 

Bramley shrugged. **I don’t let 
them see everything, believe me. I’ve 
a shrewd idea who the thief is, and I 
hope to prove it within a day or two. 


fou mean Martin, of course?” 

Jo names, no pack-drill,” an¬ 
al Bramley evasively. “ But I’ll 
• far as to admit that it’s one of 
cases where I wish I didn’t need 


Hawke and Tommy left soon after¬ 
wards. Tommy’s eyes showed some 

in the car he said— 

“ Bramley’s on to Martin all right. 
And I fancy he gave you a hint, 
guv’nor! We can take a chance and 
look in his house without a search- 

Hawke looked grave. 

“Yes, we could do that. It’s a 
peculiar business, Tommy, and I don’t 
know that we’ve got the right angle 
yet. Anyhow, we’ll find where Martin 
lives, and we’ll look him up.” 

Martin lived on his own in a small 
house near the Kayes. A daily-woman 
kept house for him, and as he was often 
out, the house was frequently empty. 
Hawke discovered those things by dis¬ 
creetly questioning a local shopkeeper. 

As they came out of the shop, Tommy 

“ It’s being thrown at us, guv’nor! I 
suggest that we try to find if Martin’s 
in, and if he’s not, have a quick look 
through the house. It wouldn’t take 
half-an-hour, and we could manage it 
without any trouble after dark. No 

“ Supposing Martin did take the 
things,” said Hawke. “ Would his con¬ 
viction make Cecilia Kaye happy or 
unhappy? She’s the key to this busi¬ 
ness, Tommy. It may not be as straight¬ 
forward as you think. That woman is 
in trouble, and it’s my opinion that 
she’s in love with Martin.” 

“ And her brother’s trying to force 
her to break off the association,” said 
Tommy. “ But, guv’nor—if Martin’s 
worth having, he wouldn’t steal her 
jewels, or anything at all, for that 
matter. You’ve often told me that the 
truth never does any damage if it’s 
handled properly.” 


he was not happy about the case. No 
was he. Hawke was worried less by th 
robbery than by the effect of it on th 


“ All right,” he said decisively. 

house after dark to-night, old son. I 
think you like forcing entries! You 
should have been apprenticed to a 


did 


The Missing Portrait 


“ Ye-es.” Hawke looked puzzled. 
“ Three pictures are here, but not the 

photograph. I-” 

He stopped abruptly, for a sound 


Martin came in quickly, and before they 
jould get into one of the rooms he had 
rwitched on the light. 

He stood staring at the two intruders,- 
iis face very pale. 

“What the deuce are you doing 


Caught Bed-Handed! 

I T was pitch dark that night. There 

Sot b^low^louds 8 

time after nine o’clock Hawke and 
Tommy knocked on the door of Martin’s 
house, but received no answer. They 
lot expect one, for Tommy had 
- watching the house since the late 
ifternoon, and Martin had pone out 

ibout six o’clock ant_ _ 

Clearly he had not expected 
back early, for he had drawn all me 
black-out curtains before leaving. Thus, 


jw and crept through, 
\ able to switch on the lights, 
admitted Hawke—they had 


Hawke tried a cupboard under the 
stairs. It was locked, but the lock gave 
him little trouble. He found a big 


a jolly 
you!” 


good mind to thrash the two of you 

He moved forward quickly in sp_ 

of his limn, and Tommy just evaded a 
> the face. Tommy was 
to a scrap, but Hawke’s 

“We’ve no right here, Mr Martin, 
trat we’ve a good reason. Mr Kaye 
lired us to find the stolen goods. We 
lave done so—they’re in this house.” 

Martin drew back, his eyes wide and 


“ They’re here? But that’s impoe- 

He stopped abruptly, and Tommy 
id sharply: 

“ You didn’t^ manage to get rid of 

He stopped again, this time because 
: a sharp ring at the front door bell. 


A Starting Revelation. 

A FTER a moment’s hesitation 
Tommy opened the door. 
Gordon Kaye stepped in, pull¬ 
ing up short when he saw Hawke. 

“ I—I didn’t expect to see you here 1 
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jction. Another five shillings gon< 
Tommy blinked in some as toe 

“ Do you mean to say he only s 
X)ds to the value of five shillings? 

“ Only five shillings 1 I might 1 
Dt six for that book if anyone 

it badly. I can’t afford it, after 


flashed down the road. People scat¬ 
tered from its path, and in the back¬ 
ground Hawke and the youngster ran 
their fastest. 

Solomon made no mistake. He knew 
just who he was after, and within ten 
seconds he was close at the runner’s 
heels. Then the man turned, something 


,t fire in his hand, and Solomon 
instinctively swerved to avoid a bullet. 

That swerve lost him a couple of 
important yards. With a final bound, 
the man tumbled into the car, the door 


;ur, 

he drops down dead before he 




yards, then pulled up to await his 
masters. Tommy carefully looked the 
big dog over. 

“ Didn't hit him. Gosh, fancy shoot¬ 
ing like that in the open street. He 

As a matter of fact, the shot had only 
smashed a plate-glass window, but that 
was merely a matter of luck. Any in¬ 
nocent passer-by might have been 

Unfortunately the car seemed to have 
got clean away without anyone having 
managed to take its number. 

The Five-Shilling Theft. 

A CROWD collected. The shot 
had alarmed the district. Two 

spot, and nobody seemed to know quite 
what had happened. Dixon Hawke 
touched Tommy on the arm. 

“ They seem to have forgotten the 
bookseller’s from where he ran. Let’s 
go back and see what was stolen.” 

They found the old shopman on the 
pavement, still staring up the street. 

“ Did they get him? Where is he?” 
“ Got away in a car,” said Hawke 
briefly. “ My dog nearly had him , but 

“ Then he’ll never be found again,” 
snapped the bookseller. “ I don’t know 
what the police are for if they can't 
give a poor man like me proper pro- 


“Yes, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ The 
last copy I had in the shop after the 
thieving of this past week.” 

Hawke flashed a glance at his assist- 
tant. Like the boy, he was temporarily 
struck dumb. Did this old bookseller 
seriously mean to say that all the thief 
had taken was a copy of an old book, 
and that he had been ready to shoot 
and kill just for the sake of that? It 
seemed incredible. 

“ I may be able to help you get back 
your book,” said Hawke. “ I’m a de- 


be going mad. It’s a book that’s very 
seldom asked for these days, but three 
different people have bought copies 
since last Monday, and I’ve missed 


It seemed postively crazy, yet Hawke 
knew from experience that things 
which looked crazy often were more 


“Can you describe the n 


The Book In Demand 
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pHE police surgeon’s astonish - 



. _ .its, must have taken place after death. 
“ It’s hard to imagine,” agreed 
ommy Burke, Hawke’s young assist- 
lt, “ that a man who’d got as wet as 


The doctor declared that, in a long 
experience of post mortem work, he 
had come across nothing stranger than 

“ It’s just as hard to imagine,” he 
said, in reply to Tommy’s comment, 
“ why anyone should want to fish a 
drowned man out of the water, dress 
him in dry outer clothes, and hide him 

that he was drowned. That’s another 
bally mystery. I think death might 
have been caused by strangulation, or a 
blow on the head. Not by drowning. 
The lungs and stomach were not 
waterlogged, though they contained a 
certain amount of water.” 









He learned from them that Howland 
had been shifted about a good deal, so 
that he came and went, often without 

This suited his landlady’s free-and- 
easy way of living, and so she had not 
been concerned about his fortnight’s 


_ — — daughters had a 

characteristic tit-bit of gossip which had 
obviously been the subjeot of previo' 

This was that Howland had been se< _ 
out with a lady friend altogether too 
“ classy ” and smart for him. 

Howland, it appeared, had been a 
shabby, undersized, and rather pathetic 
little man, and the girl he had been 
seen with was a trim, pretty blonde, 


chief, “ the dumbest blonde that ever 
balanced one of these manhole-cover 
hats on top of her head.” 

“ She said she didn’t know Howland, 
and then she said she might have met 
him without knowing his name. She 
has apparently met so many. Very vain 
wench. You’d think everybody was 
after her. And she was obviously 
publicity. I wouldn’t 




bothered a 
Yes,” queried Hawke, 


expectancy, “ only . . 

“ She came hurrying out 
left the salon and called a 
it into my head to call i 


S O off went Tommy to the salon. 

“ I’m looking for a Miss Sarah 

The young lady to whom he spoke 
looked exactly like the girl described 

that all beauty salon attendants *must 
look like that. 

“ I can’t think of the other name,” 
said Tommy, growing confused before 
such a blank, blue-eyed stare. 

“ There’s a Miss Jane Moore and a 
Miss Gladys Cousins, and a Doris 
Smith. Doris,” she called to a girl who 
was passing. “ There hasn’t been any¬ 
one working here named Sarah, has 


She informed Tommy that her name 
as Sarah Burt, but that she had never 
reamt he could have meant her. 
“She was,” Tommy later told his 


my taxi. I strolled in after she’d gone, 
and asked for a cup of coffee, but the 
bloke had got nothing. There wasn’t 
so much as a stale sandwich in the 
place. It was absolutely bare, and the 
proprietor was sitting on a stool at a 
counter, reading a book. 

“ From the way he looked at me, I 
It certain he knew I’d been following 
the girl. Seemed to look right through 

“ I said it hardly seemed worth while 
keeping the place open with nothing to 
sell, and, after he’d gone on looking 
through me until I could feel myself 
going ail crinkly inside, he said he was 
just hanging on until called up for the 

“After that I left, and — er — 
that’s that. Now I suppose I’ll have 

Howland’s^CT^iemis 011 . °” 

“ A vain young blonde fighting shy 
of publicity, eh? That suggests that 
she might be in a position to help.” 

“What does?” 

“ The fact that she doesn’t try to 
help. Vain young women of the type 
you describe do not usually wish to 
dodge publicity. When they do, it often 
means that they are involved in some 
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absolutely essential to recover the know what the papen 
stolen goods. I’ve done everything everyone is as dumb as 
possible and I’ve got nowhere.” them.” 

Hawke glance at his watch. 

“ You haven’t had much time, yet,” 
he said drily. “ It’s only half past two, 
and the robbery can’t be much more 
than twelve hours’ old. The Foreign 
Office doesn’t move so fast itself that 
it can expect miracles from the Yard.” 

“ It’s no use my saying anything like 
that in this case,” said Blair. “ I must 
get quick results. The Assistant Com- 

“ All right,” said Hawke crisply. 

“ You want me to look about the place, 

I assume. Get hats and coats, Tommy ! 

We’U talk about the case on the way, 

Blair. You’ve got your car here, I 

speeding along the road t< 


Hawke made no further comment, 
and soon they were drawing up outside 
a large Elizabethan house on the out¬ 
skirts of Epsom. Smiling lawns faced 
the house, imposing chestnut trees 
spread their leaf-covered branches. 

denly enlivened by a rough-haired 


B“ 


to Epsom. 

The Important Papers. 

ive the outline of the case 
as he knew it. 
six o’clock that mominj 
called from bed by ai 


The dog barked, frolicked about, and 
then raced into a shrubbery. The girl 
followed him, while Hawke and the 
others went to the house. They were 
admitted by an oldish man, a servant. 


“ I will tell Sir Eustace you are here. 

Sir Eustace Palfrey was a tall, white- 
haired, dignified man, clearly worried. 
He acknowledged Hawke absently, and 


gone^to the home^ of Sir Eustace 
official at the Foreign Office. 


brooch, and a portfolio, containing 
important documents. 

“I rather expected the ‘important 
documents ’ angle,” said Hawke, when 
Blair brought out the statement as if it 
were a knock-out. “ Palfrey wouldn’t 
be so worked up and worried about a 
a few trifling valuables. From what 
“*—*— ‘~ ,J — ‘he goods themselves 


Hair. “ H any man can, it’s Hawke.” 
Tommy hid a grin at this unexpected 
ribute, while Palfrey went into further 


Miss Palfrey Helps. 




r E theft had first been dis. 
covered by a servant at half 
past five. The portfolio—he 

the documents had been left in Palfrey's 
Was anything else library. 

The case should have been locked 
said Blair, a little away in a safe, but Sir Eustace had 
been taken ill by one of the heart 
attacks to which he was subject, and 


l. “ It’s pretty clear that 
re after the documents, 
-her stuff as a blind. I d 
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“ I agree with you,” said Hawke, and 
men went back to the house. He 1 * 
few words with Mickle, and then < 
away with Tommy. In the next 1 
Tommy said slowly: 

“There isn't much to go on t 
guv’nor. This is going to be oi 
those oases where we draw a bla 


m father was left some 
_„,_ne of the family jewels.” 

Hawke nodded thoughtfully, and 
left soon afterwards. He spent ten 
minutes on a phone call from a nearby 
kiosk, and then returned to his flat. 


“It may be,” a 
slowly. “ On the otl 


’ admitted Hawke 

— - -J other hand, it may 

not. I’ve one theory, old son.” 

“What is it?” demanded Tommy. 
“ The uncle ?” 

“Not necessarily, and my theory 
hasn’t reached a stage where I can try 
to name anyone yet. But I don’t be¬ 
lieve that the thief would have gone 
away with only those pearls, scared off 


Tommy drew a sharp breath. 

them? But why on earth should he?” 
“ I don’t know yet,” said Hawke. “ 


Tommy’s Rugger Tackle. 

M EANWHILE Tommy Burke 
had found a place where he 
could watch the alley as well 
as the front of Number 19; but he was 
feeling pretty bored. No one went in 
or came out until dusk was approach¬ 
ing. Then he saw a big, square- 
shouldered man turn into the alley— 


Mickle about it. Meanwhile, I want you 
to go back to 19 Acacia Road, and keep 
an eye on the people. Just report 
callers, and the times any of the others 
leave the house and return.” 

Tommy was puzzled, but Hawke 
vouchsafed no further information. 

Hawke drove immediately to Scot¬ 
land Yard, where Chief Inspector Blair 
was only too glad to give information. 
He had already learned the full story 
of the pearls. 

^ “They werejeft to^Mickle by his 

the other jewels. Mickle is something 
of a miser, as you’ve doubtless seen ! ” 
“ I have,” agreed Hawke. “ Well, 
Blair, what ideas have you got about 


way of proof, but Ramage says the old 
man makes her do all the housework, 
won’t keep a servant, allows her a few 


Tommy followed at once. 

He saw the man reach the back of 
Number 19, and then he heard a shout 
from the house. A moment later 
Ramage appeared at the back door, 

“ That’s him—that’s him! Stop 
thief! ” 

Tommy greased along the alley, 
while the man in the check cap turned 
quickly. Ramage was making a good 
pace, but the man would have escaped 
but for Tommy, who was lighter, but 
made up for that by the surprise of his 
attack. 


age vaulted from the garden. 

Caught between two fires, the be- 
capped man stopped, fists clenched and 
an ugly expression on his face. 

“ Naw then, if you don’t look aht. 
I’ll smash yer bloomin’ faces in ! ” 

He looked capable of carrying out his 
threat. Ramage hesitated, but Tommy 
flung himself forward, grabbing at the 
man’s anklos. He took a kink on the 


The Check Cap 
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awful! A heavy, black thing which sat 
on my chest and looked at me—a black 
band I saw crawling through the air 
from my bedroom window to the 

Hawke shot a quick look at his assis¬ 
tant. Tommy had nodded towards the 
telephone and significantly tapped his 
head. He was sure that the youngster 

“Now, then, youngster!” Hawke 
said kindly. “ Start at the beginning. 

In the first place, who are you?” 

“ T ’*u Peter Conyers. I live at 


n Tommy 


“ Oh-ho ! You are related to the 
imous scientist, Dr John Conyers, the 
lan who spent his life searching for 


Burke, and he began to fu 
the telephone. Hawke gave hin 
warning look. 

“ What happened, Peter?” he as 

‘ /stayed like that foi 

j ingide 

When I 




came round it was morning, and the 
housekeeper and Mr Dawson were 
fussing round me. The housekeeper 


thousands of lives in India, I 

“ That’s right, Mr Hawke. That was 
my dad. He’s dead now. He died three 
months ago, and I’m all alone—except 
for my guardian.” 

“A lawyer. Dad’s lawyer. Mr 
Dawson.” 

“Of Dawson, Petrie & Dawson” 
Hawke nodded. “ A very fine old firm. 
So Mr Dawson is trying to have you 
examined tor toi^ty^eh^ 

weeks ago I was taken ill and had to 
leave school for a bit. Mr Dawson 
opened dad’s house at Ecksdown for 
me, and stayed there to keep me com¬ 
pany. Then, just four nights 


e saved had found me in what si 


> said w 


“ And the black thing had gone?” 
“There was nothing in the room. 
When I told Mr Dawson, he sent for a 
doctor. They wouldn’t believe me. 
They told me it was a dream. I de¬ 
cided it was myself in the end.” 

“ And after that you saw the thing 

’ r. 1 wouldn’t stay 



An Incredible Story. 

f a *HE lad broke off, shuddering. 

A his shoulder with wide, scared 
X to control himself. 


hisper, “ and the 
ark. I didn’t kno 
le moment. I was 


cold, sii 


woke up cold and scared. This time 
there was moonlight and I sat up in bed. 
Then I looked at the window. It was 
open at the bottom and over the sill 
was creeping a long black band 1” 

“ Just like that, Mr Hawke. It was 
about six inches broad, and it stretched 
from outside to the floor. I screamed 
and threw my pillow. It shot back like 
a spring and vanished out of the 
window. I was too soared to move for 
a moment, but then I heard a noise like 
a violin being played, like music scales. 


It came from outside. I got out of bed 
and went to the window, and there—in 
mid-air—not far from the ground—was 
the black band sliding to the ground !” 


was suoh a funny light from the moon 
that I couldn't see properly. The black 
band was twisted like the thread of a 
screw. It was sliding down, and all 
the time the music played. I—I 
couldn’t stand it. I ran out of the room 


screaming. Mr Dawson came. They 
had to send for the doctor. I believe 


mind after seeing that 
thing—twice !—but the 


The youngster’s voice died away in 
a whimper. The detective paced up and 
down the room. He was bewildered by 
what he had heard. It was certainly a 
•lunatic’s story, and yet Hawke was 
sure Peter Conyers was sane. 

“ So, after being examined by 


from your 


“ Yes, sir. I’ve heard so much about 
y<}u and how you help people. I know 
you’ll save me from being put amongst 
crazy people.” 


The Angry Lawyer. 


r E youngster suddenly gave 
a cry, and, running to the 
detective, caught hold of 
his arm. An angry voice had come 
from the floor below. Somebody was 
arguing with Mrs Watson, the house¬ 
keeper of Hawke’s chambers. 

Then feet pounded on the stairs as the 
speaker ran up. There was a heavy 
blow on the door. 


“ Don’t let him in!” Peter Conyers 
begged. “ It’s Mr Dawson !” 

As he spoke there was another 


thunderous blow. Hawke shrugged his 
shoulders. It was impossible to keep 
the lawyer out. He had every legal 
right to take away the youngster who 


The Insane Boy 

was his ward. Hawke made a sign to 
Tommy, who opened the door. 

A square-jawed old man, with a rat- 
trap mouth and fieroe eyes, walked into 
the room. He was gripping a rolled 
umbrella, and thrust it forward menac¬ 
ingly like a rifle. 

“Ah, I thought I’d find you here, 
Peter I” he snapped. “ Come along, 
now. We’re going back to Ecksdown.” 

He glared at Dixon Hawke. 

“ And whatever story you’ve been 
told, you’ll forget, d’you understand?” 

The detective met the glare with a 

“ I am sorry to disappoint you,” he 
said, “ but I cannot forget that story. 
Peter has asked me to help him. I 
intend to do so.” 

“ Ridiculous ! The doctors-” 

“ I have not a very good opinion of 
medical experts, Mr Dawson. Peter is 
as sane as you or I!” 

The lawyer gasped. Then he fumbled 
with a pair of pince-nez and coughed 
nervously. 

“I’ve heard about you, Mr Dixon 
Hawke,” he said, and as he spoke he 
recovered his old arrogance. “ You’re 
an interfering pest, and have used your 
cunning to bamboozle the public into 
believing you a great criminologist! 
Bah ! You’re not so clever as you pre¬ 
tend to be!” 

Hawke smiled. Only a few months 
before, the firm of Dawson, Petrie & 
Dawson had been defending a oase in 
which the detective was interested. It 
had been Hawke’s skill which had 
caused the defendant to be found 
guilty. There was reason, therefore, 
for Mr Dawson’s anger. 

Noting the smile, the lawyer shook 

“ You’re at liberty to oome down to 
Ecksdown, sir 1” he boomed. “ It 
would be a good thing to show you up. 
My car is at the door and you oan drive 
down.” 

“I’d be delighted to come, Mr 
Dawson !” Hawke said. “ After all. 
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“ If he is pronounced insar 


although Peter is young, he has a right “ If he is pronounced insane, what 
to request my services.” 

The lawyer was startled. He had not 

accepted. Once again he fumbled 

he gave a little bow. Advancing grimly, 
he took a firm hold on Peter’s arm. 

“ Come along now, Peter!” he said 
gruffly. “ Mr Hawke will be with us, so 
perhaps you won’t run away again !” 

During the long drive down to Ecks- deceased’s colleague, 
down the lawyer sat silently by the side “ Who is that?” 
of his ward, occasionally glaring over “ A Dr Walker. He is now the hei 
him at Dixon Hawke. The detective’s of the Conyer Research Laboratories 
at in front by the side of the The Uwyer paced slowly up and do\ 
the room. 


” The money will go elsewhere, sir. 

“ May I ask where?” 

“ In his will Dr Conyers put a clause 
that if his heir died, or if he was unable 
to use the money, it should be used to 
promote the work on which he had spent 
his life—namely, experimenting with 
antidotes for snake-bite. That great 
is being carried on, sir, by the 


chauffeur. 

The Clause In The Will. 

V-CKSDOWN 1 


..ill you please leave me to carry 
out my unfortunate duties?” he asked 
at length. “ Can I make you under¬ 
stand how repulsive this publicity is to 


always patronised by d< 
and red. 

The house which had I 
Dr Conyers w; 


Bah ! I thought I 
1 then get out of this he 


village. It was a fine old building dating tolerated your interference f 

back to Georgian days. It- 1 -*” 

three storeys, and at one enc 
was a projection like a squat to 
Hawke guessed t’ ‘ ’ ' 




■e Peter Conyers 
was likely to cause him to be pro- 

The youngster having been placed 
in the care of the housekeeper, a 
motherly old soul, the lawyer led his 
visitors into the library. He was less 
aggressive now. 

‘‘ Mr Hawke,” he said, “ if there was 
any hope for this poor lad I would be 


iwke shrugged his shoulders. Then, 
witu a slight bow, he left the room 
the after the servant for whom the 
had lawyer had rung. 

’ through the ra: 


0 _nbling old 

building to the tower-room. It was 
nicely furnished and altogether charm- 

Hawke’s examination was quick but 
thorough. Finally he stopped at the 


magnifying-gh 


to the shrubbery be 


“ See anything, Tommy?” he ask 
length. 

Tommy took the lens. There wi 
azling scratches near the centre 

ilists. You will appreciate the fact looked as if they had been made 


however, undoubtedly mad. I will tell 
you—in strict confidence—that there 
is insanity in the family. To-morrow 
v ' ‘ examined by two great 

specialists. You will apprecif* - ' * 
that I must know—for thei 
»le fortune in 


“ What can this be, chief?” 



The Insane Boy 










« Dover Street. 


before leaving Doi 
Suddenly there was the faint noise of 
a door being opened in the corridor. A 
man went by the room, treading quietly. 
The light from a window shone on his 

Walker, and he carried a small case 
tucked under one arm. 

A whisper from Hawke brought 
Tommy to his feet.^ The pair followed 

of the inn. He crossed a patch of moon¬ 
light as he went towards the tow- 

“ Funny!” Tommy whispered. 
“ How did he get fat like that round 
the tummy all at once?” 

“ That,” said Dixon Hawke grimly, 
“ is what we are going to find out!” 

A Mystery Unfolds. 

A FTER following the tow-path for 
some distance, Dr Walker 
branched off across a meadow. 
It brought him to the high wall which 
surrounded the Conyer home. 

Hawke and Tommy, watching the 
shadows, saw the man open a small 
door and enter the garden. After wait¬ 
ing some minutes they followed, finding 
themselves in the kitchen garden at the 
rear of the house. 

There was no sign of the doctor, but 
Hawke led the way to the front of the 
building. As he reached the shrubbery 
near the lawn, he dropped to hands and 
knees, signalling his assistant to do the 
same thing. 

They crawled forward several yards. 
Then they halted at the sight of a man 
standing amongst the bushes in front. 
There was sufficient light from the stars 
to make out the silhouette of a Van 
Dyke beard. 

Dr Walker was uncoiling a length of 
silk cord. One end was weighted, and he 
began to whirl the cord in a clockwise 
direction. As the weight hissed close to 


The Insane Boy 

the detectives they could see that it 
was a small grapnel. 

Tommy remembered the strange claw 


Suddenly the cord slipped through 
the man’s fingers, to run upwards in 
a perfect cast to the window far above. 
There was a faint tinkle as the grapnel 

Dr Walker stepped back, fastening 
the free end of the cord to a bush. The 
dull, black colouring of the silk made it 
invisible, but it stretched at a steen 
angle from ground to window. 

Hawke’s hand closed on his assi 
arm in a vice-like grip. Walker i 
busy in the darkness taking off 


as an angry hissing. 1 
d up. Under his cl 


man stood u] 

tucked a violin. He drew the bo 
slowly to and fro, producing a soft ar 
monotonous chord. Again and again 


checked b« 
warning pressure oi 

Something was guvuitg . uc on*, 
cord to the tower-room, climbing with 
a strange corkscrew movement. It was 
a black band, nearly five feet in length 
and a good four inches in width. Be¬ 
cause of the invisible colouring of the 
cord the mysterious band seemed to be 
suspended in mid-air 

The Black “Band.” 

> I <HE wailing of the violin grew 
louder, commanding.^^ The 

wards Peter Conyer’s window increased 
its pace, but for a moment a pair 
of beady green eyes shone out of 

‘‘Chief! Chief 1” gasped Tommy, 
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“ It’s all right! ” exclaimed Dixon The la 1 


He bounded to his feet, his hand 
going to a side pocket and coming out 
with a squat automatic. Three times 
the criminologist pulled the trigger. 
Orange flame spat from the muzzle of 
the gun. There was the thud of a bullet 
striking the creature on the rope. 

With a dreadful hiss it uncoiled it¬ 
self and dropped—dropped upon the 
Bhoulders of Dr Walker. 

A scream of terror rang through the 
darkness. The tall man plunged for¬ 
ward, dragging at the band which was 
wrapped about him. He staggered 
when he was a few paces from the de¬ 
tectives and dropped to his knees. 

A ray of light stabbed out as Hawke 
turned on a flash he had brought with 
him. The shaded beam showed ; 


head. Slowly the coils 
snake slid to the ground. Torn 
despatched it with a hail of lead fi 
his automatic. 

“ The black band !” he gasped. 

“ I knew that,” Hawke said, “ after 
I heard about Walker’s strange interest 
in milk. He did not drink out of a 
saucer, as the waiter thought—that 


The Biter Bitten ! 

^ HOIJTS came from the horn 




^ wearing a dressing-gown and 
carrying a shot-gun, rushed out into the 
garden. His voice boomed put fiercely. 

“Who’s shooting?” 

“ Come over here, Mr Dawson!” 
Hawke called. “ I have the evidence 
to satisfy you that your ward is sane !” 


_ 0 _choking cry as he saw the 

twitching body of the cobra. 

Silently Hawke pointed to the silk 
cord which stretched to the window of 
Peter Conyer’s room. Then he turned 
his light until it shone full upon the 
crouching figure of Dr Walker. 

“ The most terrible thing I have ever 
had to investigate, Mr Dawson,” he 
said. “ This man was haunting your 
ward with a snake—the black band the 
lad spoke about. He hypnotised 




[e has a great knowledge of 


Indian cobra. The creature was coiled 
about Walker’s head and shoulders, 
and its own head swayed above him 
like the bloom of a flower. 

Hawke fired point-blank, each shot 


that he would get D 

“ He had not the couragi 
Hawke said savagely. “ Yet 


us wedge-shaped 
1 loosened and the 




Peter insane—trying t< 


poor lad to a 
life!” Mr Da? 

He gripped his gun and took a step 
towards the crouching man. Walker 
lifted his head and looked at him. 

“ Don’t shoot!” he whispered. “ It 
isn’t necessary. That snake—I took 
its poison sac out a year ago. I didn’t 
know that it had grown another !” 

“Jove!” gasped Dixon Hawke. 
“ Quick, Tommy—get a doctor from 
the village!” 

It was too late. Even as Tommy 
moved to obey, a hideous rattle 
came from Walker’s throat. His face 
slowly blackened with the poison 
the serpent’s fang had injected into 

“ Dead !” Hawke said quietly. 

So the doctor paid for his misdeeds, 
and in a month or so young Peter had 
recovered completely from his dreadful 
experiences. 
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Early the previous morning Fay 
Harvey had awakened to discover that 
her room had been ransacked during 
the night, and a locked portfolio 
containing four share certificates, re¬ 
presenting a hundred shares apiece in 
a prosperous company, had been stolen. 


^anything like 
“Yes, I°had my usual cup of co 


The Disgruntled Inspector. 


Immediately on discovering the theft. 


T T THEN Hawke returned to the 
«mr ner uoce, oepumu. W '‘ udy . T °mmy «• reading 

ith whom she was living He ’ ' through the notes he had 

in the police withoutdelay, takem and looked up eagerly, 
olice apparently held small „ d ° F™ make ° f “■ 8>" nor ; 
able to get the valuables m ° re ^ the 

oks as if it was an in- 
tit? The poor kid was 

aa 


hopes of being able to get 
“ The trouble is that the shares 


Fay Harvey. “ It isn’t a lot, but they 
would bring me in fifty pounds a year. 

Uncle isn’t wealthy, and I—I oan’t do 

ordinary work. I had a serious illness .. - ... 

last year, and I haven’t fully recovered. P”™? "“7 specimen, not wealthy. 
The doctors ten me that unless I take and well able to use those shares. No 


that’s why you asked 
anything before going 10 ueu. ciul 
T -‘her, Uncle Septimus is 


things very carefully for a long time to 


8 °Hawke pi 

Youhe . 


My—my heart isn’t very strong.” 

Hawke pursed his lips. 

“ I’ve known doctors say that about 
a natient who has lived to be eighty,” not I “ n<1 

imy knew that he spoke many oldish me, 
rassure the girl. “Was P"vate detert,v« 




thus to try to 


ill you? I’ 


“ My aunt is there s 
And Ricky, my fiance, 
week-end with us. He’s "doing" 
portant war work in the Midlands, and 
doesn’t.” . 


Tommy collected his hat, and went 
out. Hawke put through a telephone 
--Epsom, 


war wore m me Marianos, ana ^ and 

,ften get away, so he stays with spMkin to 'carter, 

he does get down south.” ThTSlieemaShad never m, 


“ I see,” said Hawke. “ Well, I’ll 
come along a little later in the day, Miss 
Harvey, and see what I can do. By the 
way, do you remember the name of the 
police inspector in charge of the case?” 

“Yes,” said Fay promptly. “In¬ 
spector Carter, of the Surrey Police. 

He says it’s quite obvious that the thief ] 
came in by my window, but I can’t • 
understand why I didn’t wake up. 
Usually I’m a very light sleeper.” 

“ You didn’t take a drink—of milk, i 


wide open every night. He t 


138 
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“ Accident!" snorted Ricky, whose 
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“f YAWKE, I really am terribly The oolonel rang off, and Dixon 
I—I worried," said Colonel Deen Hawke looked across his study at 
A A over the phone. "I know you Tommy with a twinkle in his eye. 
must be tremendously busy, but if you “ That was Colonel Deen, who re- 
could get here for the week-end I’d be members you oan use a bat, old son. 
greatly obliged.” We’re off for a week-end to mix pleasure 

“ I think I can manage that,” replied with business.” 

Hawke. “ But what is the trouble!" It was useless to guess at the oolonel’s 

“ Er—I don't really like to say over problem Hawke knew, and he and 
the telephone,” said Deen. “ It can Tommy gave themselves up to the en- 
keep until this afternoon. Grand day, joyment of the drive to Deen’s Surrey 
too, grand! Bring that youngster of home. Hawke had once helped the 
yours along—say, I say ! he plays colonel, and he remembered the lovely 
crioket, doesn’t he! Useful bat, if I grounds of Deen Lodge, and the cricket 
remember rightly. Well, I can find him pitch in which the colonel took tre- 
a game. Two mixed sides of Army and mendous pride. 

Air Force, on my pitch, but we’re a man There had been little time for games 
short. Make it two o’clock, will you! owing to the war, but Tommy soon had 
Good man 1” his cricket kit out of its comer. 
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He wa 8 puzzled, as was Hawke, by 
Deen's message, but Hawke imagined 
Tommy was thinking more of the 
coming game than of the colonel’s 

The Stolen Necklace. 

H AWKE knew that Deen Lodge 
had been thrown open to 

billeted nearby, and that the colonel 
organised as many matches as he could 
for the men. 

A tall, grey-haired man, devoted to 
cricket, but also to his country, Deen 
was likely to do nothing by half- 

As he turned the big car into the 
drive gates beside the lodge', Hawke 
frowned. A policeman was standing 
in the middle of the drive with his 
hand raised. Tommy forgot his cricket, 

“ Hallo, this looks like trouble,” he 
exclaimed. 

“ I’m afraid so,” said Hawke, slow¬ 
ing down. “ Good-afternoon, constable. 
My name is Dixon Hawke, and I 
arranged to see Colonel Deen here at 
two o'clock.” 

The police man’s red face showed 
instant respect. 

“ That’s all right, sir. The colonel 
and the inspector are expecting you.” 
“ What’s the trouble?” asked Hawke. 
“ Well, I couldn’t rightly say, but 
there*8 been a robbery,” said the con¬ 
stable. “The colonel’s secretary got 
hurt bad, too.” 

“ It looks like good-bye to cricket,” 
said Tommy as Hawke drove along the 
drive. “ It’8 a pity the colonel didn’t 
ask you to get here earlier—you might 
have prevented the trouble.” 

“ It’s useless to jump to conclusions,” 
said Hawke. “ But it’s remarkable 
that—if there’s been a robbery of any 
importance—he should have phoned 
me at eleven o’clock. About midday 
is hardly the time most burglars are 




imediately 


Pulling the car up outside tl 
Georgian mansion, Hawke hurr 
the steps. Tommy followed, ai 
other policeman asked t u — 
names, but admitted them i 
on being told. 

In a long, well-furnished study, which 
Hawke remembered well. Colonel Deen 
and the local inspector were standing. 

Deen’s fresh-coloured face seemed 
rather pale, and his eyes were tired. 
The inspector, in plain clothes, was a 
big, florid-looking man, with shrewd 

Deen introduced them, saying: 

“ And I think the inspector had best 
tell you about it, Hawke. It’s got me 
beaten—absolutely be~ x '” 

>r Randall b< 


Inspector R 




“ I’m afraid it’s also puzzling me, 
Mr Hawke, and I don’t mind telling 
you I shall be very glad of your help. 
I’d classify it as the most puzzling and 
daring robbery I’ve ever met. A dia¬ 
mond necklace, worth nearly three 
thousand pounds, was stolen between 

was actually in the room when it 
were stolen. He was badly injured, but 


“ That’s what I think,” said Randall 
ruefully. “ But it happened. Sup- 


a good idea,” said 


posing I try 


The Broken Sash. 

R ANDALL led the way to a small 
room adjoining the library. Deen 
followed. The room was plainly 
furnished, and in one corner stood a 
large safe, the door of which was open. 
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** Graves is the obvious suspect, I tfcumn in t.b« *BmV 
think, Mr Hawke, but there again i8 a 
thing I can’t get over. He isn’t really 
strong enough to have delivered the 
blow which put Mortimer out.” 

“ What weapon was used?” asked 
Hawke. 

“ An ebony ruler, from Mortimer’s 

“ Hmm,” said Hawke, and Tommy 
broke in: 

“ Graves could be lying, guv’nor. If 
he’s working with someone else, that 

have delivered the blow. How long has 
he been employed by the colonel?’’ 


the white-clad figures 
>, in their search, 
certainly some hit,” agreed 


yards from the wicket. They’re only 
practising, though, as far as I can see. 
You’ve a chance of a game yet, old 

Randall said sharply: 

“ I should think there’s something 
more than a game at stake, Mr Hawke !” 
Hawke smiled, while Graves went 
of the room, obviously very much 






At The Cricket Practice. 

H AWKE broke off, for the old 
footman entered. White- 
haired, obviously distressed, 
he repeated his story, and Randall 


, please. I know the police suspect 
I know they think I’m lying ! But 
one else passed me except Mr 


R 


Hawke put a 
reassuringly. 

“ We’ll get a 


The R.A.F. Men. 

ANDALL frowned when the door 

^ “ It’s possible,” agreed Hawke, 

Thump ! Across his words there came 
a loud sound, and Tommy, by the 
window, exclaimed : 

“ By George, that fellow’s a second 
Jessop ! He sent the ball against the 
wall full toss ! And—by jingo, here’s 

This time the ball fell clean into the 
shrubbery. From the field came an¬ 
other burst of shouting and laughing. 
Then Hawke and Tommy saw Colonel 
“ ' to the batsman 1 ’ 

iself go so wh 
is being bowled a 
y half-a-dozen n 
ie players waited for the gf 


and Tommy, looking towai 
window, exclaimed: 

“ By George, what a hit V* " n 

Hawke, following his assistant’s gaze, said 1 
saw a cricket ball hurtling through the A : 
air. little. 

Stepping closer to the window, he saw his wl 




ae of the two R-A.F. n 


sd capable of swiping a ball 


medium height. They * 


v _3 intro¬ 

duced, the small man as Flight-Lieu¬ 
tenant Ford, and the second as Flying- 
Officer Garnett. 

“ You seem to be enjoying yourselves, 
gentlemen,” said Hawke. 

Garnett laughed good-naturedly. He 
was holding a cricket ball in his ha 
and another bulged in his pocket. 

- .But IV ' 

>ery 
thii 

to break this window!” 

“ Well, let’s get down to business,” 
said Hawke, and began to ask several 
questions. 

A Mysterious Phone Call. 

T HE R.A.F. men’s stories wen 
identical with what they had 
already told, and when they 
had gone Colonel Deen said hopelessly : 

“ You see, Hawke,—there’s no 
solution, positively none at all!” 

“ I’m afraid you mean, sir, that the 
solution is one you don’t like to admit,” 
said Randall. “ Graves, the footman, 
must be lying. I’ll take him to the 
station for questioning.” 

Deen looked worried. 

“ I—I suppose that’s inevitable. 
But Graves? I can’t believe it, I just 


owJy: “ Befor 
e, Randall, lei 


the inspector.” 

“ What did you m; 
asked Randall. 




“ I had almost forgotten that, Hawke, 
absurd though it sounds. I had a 
mysterious telephone call, telling me 
that several suspicious characters were 
amongst the guests here to-day. Army 
and Air Force men, all of them. I found 
it hard to believe, but thought I had 


The Six-Hitter 

“ It looked to me as if someone was 
trying to throw suspicion on the guests 
even before the robbery,” said Randall. 
“ That is another reason why I suspect 
Graves so strongly.” 

“ Ye-es,” said Hawke. " I’m with 
you part of the way—it was an effort 
to throw suspicion on the cricketers, 
and therefore suggests someone in the 
household was concerned. Wait a 
moment, Inspector ! There’s one thing 
—in fact, two—which have so far been 
missed. First, that someone could have 
have been in the room after Mortimer 
was found, hidden behind the safe, or 
under the desk, until the injured man 
was discovered, and then escaped in the 
ensuing confusion. Graves would thus 
be vindicated—he could not testify 
to anything that happened after the 
discovery of the injured man.” 

“ But who could it be?” demanded 
Randall. 

“ Someone who knew Mortimer,” 
said Hawke quietly, “ and who planned 
the theft with him. Don’t interrupt, 
Colonel, please ! I know Mortimer has 
been a trusted servant. I know also 
that, as he is hurt, his guilt seems im¬ 
possible. But the assumption that 
someone was hiding does, on reflection, 

“ You yourself explained how it 
could happen l” objected Randall 

"Yes—I had to explore the possi¬ 
bility. But supposing Mortimer was 
the criminal and was working with an 
accomplice? Mortimer would expect to 
find the man in the room, but not to be 
attacked—I presume that his accom¬ 
plice double-crossed him. Mortimer, 
expecting no trouble, had prepared a 
way of getting the jewels out of the 
room so that no one who was searched 
could 'be implicated.” 

“ But-” began Randall, while 

the colonel stood staring in bewilder- 


“ You’ve searched outside, 
interrupted Hawke. “ He 
at the gap at the top of 
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A Lucky Hit. 


Wmssm 

i ”‘ I HBr »T“‘ 




THE CASE OF 
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a late the Colonel’ 


*n here aU his life, and it’s funny 
Id have met -with this accident. 
1, death don’t mean much these 
Did you say you were going to 
—placet’* 


hammering of the London guns, and 
mew that Carther would be waiting 


running down to the sea. 
walked cautiously, afraid that 
might skirt the edge of one 


A Drowning Tragedy. 

S UDDENLY voices broke the silence. 
Bound a bend tramped a number 
of men. Some of them carried 
lanterns, and others were staggering 
beneath the burden of a hurdle on 
which was a dark object covered by a 

Somebody challenged them gruffly, 
and the small procession halted. A 
constable came forward and flashed a 
shaded bull’s-eye into the faces of the 
strangers. The barrels of several rifles 


• from the village?” 

“ A bit of a step, sir, but you can 
shorten it if you take the path you’ll 
come to just down the lane. You’ll see 
the stile. It’s painted white. There 
are some posts in the middle of the 
field to guide you. Just follow them 
until you reach the canal.” 

“ It sounds dangerous. We don’t 
know the district and might go over the 
bank in the mist.” 

“ Not likely, sir!” said the constable, 
“ there are two white posts marking the 
beginning of the footbridge. The 
colonel’s meadow is on the other side. 
That was the area Taylor patrolled. 
The canal was his beat.” 

Hawke and Tommy bared their heads 
as the hr ' 1 ’ 



bewildering, but 
ong they found an 
rking the path. The 
me from somewhere 


we might wall 


walk. Colonel Carther is 


He jerked his thumb towards the 
hurdle. 

“ A fine how-to-do !” he said. “ One 
of our Home Guard chaps must have 
lost his way in the ihist. We picked 
him out, drowned, from the canal. It’s 
mighty deep in these parts. Poor old 
Jack Taylor.” 


was not much of a path, but the posts 
were easy to see, being a few yards 
apart. Presently Hawke pointed to a 
couple of blurred objects, standing 
together like silent ghosts, which had 
loomed out of the night. 

“ The beginning of the footbridge,” 
he said. “ Our friend was right. Even 


answered Tommy. “ No more trains 
for me, guv. If we can’t get petrol for 
the car, let’s trade it in for a horse and 

He moved forward eagerly, going 
ahead of Hawke and stepping between 
the two posts on the bank of the canal. 
His head was turned to his employer 
and he was still talking when the 
detective suddenly gave a cry and 
jumped forward. 

His strong hand caught Tommy by 
the shoulder, and hurled him back¬ 
wards on to the wet turf. 

“ What on earth-” began the 

young fellow. 

“ The bridge. Tommy!” Hawke 
rasped. “ It’s gone ! Another step and 
you would have been in the canal l” 


The Square Holes. 

T HEBE « a drop of ten feet to 
the dark water far below. The 
side of the canal was steeply 
cut and slimy with mud. 

There would be little chance of climb¬ 
ing out, and the victim would be swept 
along to the bar below Ashoombe, where 
the body of Taylor had — M -— J 


Tomr 


spiration stood out on his forehead, 
hated canals like this, with their gn 
slime and mysterious gurgles. 

thing or two?” he de 


>f per- 




of the bridge . 


44 Look along to the right!” 

A gust of wind from the distant sea 

stars twinkled in the sky, and by their 
faint light reflected in the water of the 
dyke, Burke could see a footbridge 
some thirty yards away. 


The Shifting Path 

Tommy walked along the bank, 
towards it. There were no posts to 
mark where it started, but as he moved 
around, his toe caught in a hole and he 
tripped. The wrench to his ankle was 
luckily not serious, but very painful. 

“ First the constable tries to drown 
us by sending us on the wrong path, 
and then some blighter digs a hole 
right at the start of the bridge!’* 
grumbled the young fellow. 14 Have 
they all gone haywire in Ashcombe?” 

“ Hold your horses, son,” said Hawke. 
“ We’re on to a queer thing, I fancy.” 

He turned on a shaded torch and 
played it over the hole which had 
tripped Tommy. It was square. The 
earth was hard packed and had evi¬ 
dently been shielded from the elements 
by something filling the hole. There 
were some splinters of rotten wood at 


worn. This was the regular path to the 
bridge, and the detective followed it 
back for some distance. Occasionally 
he turned on his light. 

“ Tommy 1” 

44 Yes, guv’nor?” 

“ What do you make of these?” 

At regular intervals along the path 
were holes. They formed a line which 
gradually turned to merge with the 
row of posts in the centre of the field. 
Hawke gripped one of the posts and 
pulled it clear of the ground. It came 
out easily. He fitted it into one of the 


"Somebody moved the markers?” 


,t anybody 


4 They put t 
path to the bridge sc 
following them would end up 
canal. They moved the main posts 
also. It was a deliberate attempt to 
trap anybody who took the short cut to 
Colonel Carther’s property.” 

44 The Home Guard people, perhaps?” 
ventured Tommy. 44 It might have been 
an anti-invasion measure,” 
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1 posts which 
The detective 


Figures doubled 

marked the bridge, 
pulled Tommy down at tne neaa 01 tne 
slope leading into the canal. Although 

"nothing * ' “ 

„ outed. It was a shout 
or mingled with despair. “ Stop!” 
the unknown gasped. “ Not that way ! 
Back for your lives!” A man came 
stumbling over the uneven ground and 
turned with his back to the white posts. 


id horribly and fought like a wild 
t to free himself from the detec* 
3 grip. His bewildered comrades 
l around helplessly, but the con- 
e closed in to end the struggle. 

“What’s all this about?” he de- 


_ him, and then I'll 

show you the trap he set, the trap he 
thought you were walking into!” 


shrilly. 


hour later Dixon Hawke ar 
Burke were warming ther 

The 8 dd y so, fi dTer,°i^ 
constable of the county, shook his hej 
as he listened to his friend’s story. 

“ The evidence is clear enoug 
Dixon. You made Burrows give hii 


bridge has gone ! It’s a trap! 


to the ground. A light 
constable drew the shut 
bull’s eye. 

“What’s'' 


there behind you! 
daft?” 

Burrows twisted in Hawke’s grip. 
He stared at the plank footway across 
the canal dimly seen by the constable’s 


F away. He murdered Taylor, but 
hadn’t the courage to let the others 

....... ...» iy did he lire at you and then run 

for the Homo Guard?” 

trith you, Bur- “ He didn’t know who I was. He 
bridge is right hoped to make it appear I was respon- 
ave you gone sib 1 ® for the first moving of the posts. 

”*1 plan had gone wrong because a 


w id that 

was his last desperate attempt to throw 
the blame on other shoulders.” 

“ I see. What was the trouble be¬ 
tween him and Taylor?” 

“ According to the constable they 
were at loggerheads over a piece of land. 
Taylor was going to 1 -’ " 


Carther Grets An Explanation. 



„ w ibout, it and 

was expected to win the case.” 

“ Jove, yes ! I heard something 
about that. But fancy planning murder 

Hawke shrugged his shoulders. He 
looked at the flames flickering over the 
logs on the open hearth. There was a 

ihangea people's outlooks,” 


Looks like being a ni 
’ grinned Tommy 

’ r lightened od 


154 
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a tiny fist tightened about a coin—he Hawke concealed a 


desperately. “Howon 
her? And she has a 

Frowning, and quit 
stood by the open dooi 


“ Slip along to the landlady, old son— 
j.ommy she's with some friends at 101a, I 
ui I stop think—and ask her to come back. This 
for the infant might want looking af*“ *- 


“ Hallo, hallo! ” he cried in a 
gay voice Tommy rarely heard. “ I’ve 
lost a sixpence, a bright and shining 
sixpence—has anybody seen it?” 

The girl, no more than six or seven, 
stopped crying all at once, stared at 
him, and then began to look about the 
hallway. Tommy gulped. 

Hawke slid a hand from his pocket, 
and Tommy saw a sixpence slip to the 
carpet, and then roll near his own 
foot. The child soon saw it there and 
darted towards it. 

Tommy stepped hastily away, and 
the child lifted the coin to Hawke, 
saying very clearly for such a youngster: 


W 


Story. 

HEN Tommy returned w 
, Hawke 1 


on the top of his desk, and together 
they were singing “ Humpty Dumpty.” 

The child’s spirits were quite re¬ 
covered, and she even treated Tommy 
to a smile, and went willingly enough 
with the landlady, clutching both six¬ 
pence and penny. 

“ Well, I’m bothered ! ” exclaimed 


” protested Hawke and, 


that, won't we?” He winked at Toi 
who had turned a beetroot red, 
went on. “ I wonder why you we 
to come here, Mary?” 

“ My name Isn’t Mary, it’ 


a youngster: eyes. “ I just used cc 
it! ” son, and got her mind off the problem, 

aid Hawke, which was probably that of the diffi- 
better than culty of finding me. However, there’s a 
1 _x m- -, urgent problem on hand; read 


My name Isn’t Mary, it's Bessie,” pencil. He had some difficulty in 
the child confidingly. “ My deciphering it, but finally read : 
lmy told me to bring a letter.” Dear Mister Hawke, My Sam 


She made th 
pride, and then, turning hi 
Tommy, lifted her tiny skir 
a pocket in it produced ai 


alwis said you t 
saved him from jug once. Naow the 
cops ’ave took ’im, but he knows the 
cops. My address is 89 Littlejohn 
Mansions, Paddington. Cood you 
please come, as I am laid up with a 
bad ankle. Mrs Benn. 

P.S.—If you can’t come wood you 
- my Bessie gits back 


safe. 


frowning, wh 
le files he ki 
He took one out, a 
a photograph of 
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we called it, was in perfect health, Mr 

heat to drive it mad. The veterinary 
was puzzled and couldn’t ’ “ !i 
I can, Mr Hawke ! That 



in complete possession of her senses, 
but when he looked again at the 
sensitive mouth and intelligent eyes he 
put the thought out of his mind. 
Sitting down opposite the girl, he began 
a series of questions. 

“You say that you are afraid for 
your father. Has he changed re- 

changed terribly, Mr Hawke. 
Daddy was a very happy man and very 
— is, although he’r-'* T — 


sure it has something 
dreadful things, Mr 
Hawke. They make me shudder every 
time I look at them, and think of the 
people who have died in them, ra ‘ 
with pain! rra -~ 


briskly. 

“ Could you invite i 
assistant down to the houses 
“ I want to, Mr Hawke. I car 
that you’re old friends of i 
Daddy’s so strange these days thj 



MpHE d( 
I he 
A and 


and reached 1 
illustrated weekly which lay on a table 
near him. He turned over the pages. 

“ I thought I remembered an article 
on the subject,” he said. “ Your father 
possesses the Torquemada Collection of 
Inquisition relics. I see by these photo¬ 
graphs that he has two rooms of his 

“And practically lives in them— 
now,” the girl said. “ Oh, Mr Hawke, 
I don’t know why he bought that 
awful collection. He doesn't know 
anything about the Inquisition, or 
those dreadful instruments which they 
used to kill people. It was just a whim 


lock the doors!” 

“ That your fears for hlTreason are 
not without grounds 1” Dixon Hawke 
said quietly. 

The Frightened Kitten. 

Mn’HE Sanger home was at Pang- 


formed the approach. 

A big grey car moved slowly up tb 
drive, and Tommy Burke at the whe< 
smiled as he looked around. 

“ Sanger has certainly spent hi 


hobby. The Torquemada Collection— 
who was Torquemada?” 

“ You’d better go back to school,” 
Hawke said. “ Torquemada was the 
Spanish monk responsible for most of 



The Drum Of Doom 


te tortures practised by the Inquisi- 
Tommy Burke grimaced. 


I on the brakes and swung 
le side as something black 
is their path. It was a 
s of bristling fur. Flashing 


Just as Hawke and his assistant got 

scene. Miss Sanger appeared, running 
down the drive. She gave a glad cry 
at the sight of the them. 

^It’s up the tree. What frightened 
it?” 

The girl shook her head, and the old 
look of fear showed in her eyes. 

“ I don’t know,” she said. “ It was 
given to me by somebody in the village. 
I only brought it into the house a few 


like a 




normal happy charact* 
It was the last place 


could not throw off the feeling. It 
suggested an evil, and unseen power. 
When he looked at Tommy he saw 

the same way. He was looking around 
with frank alarm. 

“ Do you feel it?” Mias Sanger asked, 
’ almost a whisper. 


“Feel it?” Tom 


“ m 


w w bo happen! I can feel 
it, and so can the servants. They’ve 
all given notice 1” 

Hawke made no comment, but 
ordered Tommy to drive on to the 
house. A butler received them at the 
door. His hands trembled slightly as 
he took their hats and coats, and Hawke 
saw him look quickly over his shoulder. 

The house, although very old, was 
light and airy, and reflected by its 
furniture and cheerful paintings the 
sre of the Sangers. 


He stopped abruptly as the sound of 
a distant laugh came from the upper 
part of the house. Again and again it 
rang out, and although it was not 
forced there was no humour in it. 

“ Daddy!” the girl said. “ He’s up 
in the museum. What can be making 


The Insane Laughter. 

S HE hurried up the broad stairs, 
with Hawke and his assistant 
close on her heels. Crossing a 
corridor, they reached a door which 
was partly open. The laughter came 
from the room beyond. 

“Daddy!” Miss Sanger called. 
“What’s the matter?” 

She pushed wide the door. There 
were a few chairs and a writing-desk in 
the room. 'Around the walls were 
arranged the strange pieces of 
machinery which formed the Tor- 
quemada collection. Many and varied 


• characters 

associate with 

i to investigate. 

he had taken many paces 

?eling came to him. 
like an invisible band closing 
is head. A curious ringing 
his ears, and he felt every 


ing which looked like a huge paper 
ess. The lower platform, however, 
is hollowed to take a human body. 


spikes, and it did 
horrible 


>d much 
the purpose o 
e. Asa handle 


upper pi 
the prise 


le spikes into every part of 



The Drum Of Doom 
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small house on the other side of th 
High Street. 

It was a lodging-house, none" to 
clean, he knew, for he had spent th 

3 m, leaving th 


previous night there. 


open, and then a mutter of voices, the 
words just audible. Harris was asking 
the keeper of the lodging-house whether 
he knew Tommy well. The man an¬ 
swered “ No.” Tommy held his breath 
and then Harris said sharply: 

“ Have him tailed, see. Let me know 


The Pursuing Car 


shabbily-dressed man slipped inside, 
closed the door without a sound, and 
then stood looking into Tommy’s face. 
He was middle-aged, grimy-faced, but 
something about his clear grey eyes 




jCW-« 


of his bed, 
thinking furiously. He was pretty sure 
that a big job was to be pulled that 
night, and he was to play a part in it. 

Doubtless the organisation was short 
of car drivers, hence the question as to 
e could drive. But those 


“ It’s a pretty good disguise, Tom 

greeting,^then remembered the si 
tion and whispered: “ ^ ’ " 


things paled intc 

later and walked aimlessly about the 
town. He spent half an hour in a coffee 
shop, and he saw a little, swarthy man, 
who had followed him from the lodging- 
house, waiting outside. The shadower 


Tommy recovered quickly from his 
surprise, and asked urgently : 

“ What on earth are you doing here, 

^ U “ I’ve come to find whether you’ve 
had any luck,” smiled Hawke. “ I 

gotten something for once !” exclaimed 
Tommy excitedly. “ Guv’nor, the 
plot’s working. I followed Harris, and 


W 


Tommy’s Visitor. 

'ORRIEDLY, Tomrnj 
he lodging-! 


p as he had wanted, but he could not 
warn Hawke. He wondered why Hawke 
had not foreseen the difficulty — then 
asked himself why on earth Hawke 
should think he would be so closely 
followed. 

He went into the little room and sat 
on the edge of the bed, his mind work¬ 
ing at full pressure, although he could 

Then there was a light tap at^his 


“ You must have done the job well, 
Tommy,” he said. “ I thought it might 
take several days to get in with the 
gang. Yes, there is a gang,” he added 


n right in 


the history of the case. Small bur¬ 
glaries and robberies have yielded the 
thieves over five thousand pounds in 
the past month. But what is worse 
than that, several small shopkeepers 
have been ruined because of the thefts. 
We’ve got to stop it, and this is a golden 
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IXON HAWKE’S big car was 
stranded on the breast of a hill 
three or four miles from a 


Both he and Tommy Burke had tried 
unsuccessfully to discover the cause 


“ This would happen,” Tommy 
grumbled. “ It’s one of the few times 
when we’ve a reasonable chance of 




* road miles from anywhere, 


“ With a very warm day for e 
spring, and plenty of time to spa 
smiled Hawke. “ It could be a 
worse. Maybe Providence has taki 
hand, and is stopping us from get 


Tommy chuckled. “Trust you to s 
the bright side if there is one, guv’noi 
Anyhow, you’ve a book in your gr 


stay here, and I’ll walk baok to the 
nearest village for help.” 

“ That’s taken the words out of my 
mouth,” smiled Hawke. “ You might 

Tommy left the famous detective 
filling his pipe, and started at a brisk 
rate. Hawke was right; it was a bles¬ 
sing it was such a warm, clear day. But 
he hoped a motorist would come along. 

After about half a mile Tommy heard 
the first sound of an engine. The noise 
gradually grew terrific, and whatever 
was coming was banging and rattling, 
snorting and groaning. Tommy stopped 
and held up his hand, seeing a very old 
and bright blue bus coming his way. 

One wheel seemed loose, the wind¬ 
screen was badly cracked, but the bus 
was crowded to overflowing. Tommy 
groaned. There wasn’t much chance of 
a lift there. 

But the driver, a fat, red-faoed man 
with an enormous moustache, pulled up. 
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dozen the likes of ’ee,” said the driver 
cheerfully. “ B’aint there, folks?” 

A sea of country faces regarded 
Tommy, all of them friendly, and a 

“ Ay, ’tis so, George! ” 

“ Come in, right welcome, lad ! ” 


dark man in conversation, but received 
only a rebuff for his pains. Finally the 
surly one stood up, and the driver 

‘ Good-day to ye, Mr Peggott. ‘Ope 
ve had a comfortable ride.” 

‘ Comfortable ! ” barked Peggott. 


“It’s 




George’s bus,” cried 
farmer. “ Mind the t 
Dp .'. _ 


m old 


cmed the driver. 

Forty-three o* 
my old bus, sir, 


that’s me. Come on the top, says I to 
them, and on they climbed, holding on 
I don’t know how. Me, I dassen’t drive 

A general chuckle followed, and 
Tommy joined in. There was something 
comical about the way the driver told 
his tale while he drove. The rattling and 


it fit for anything 

umped down and hurried over a 
jar the end of the road. George 
let in his clutch savagely. 

“ Ay—and all its passengers would 
be pigs if they was all the likes of ’e,” he 
said distinctly. 

“ That’s right, George ! ” 

“ Bad-humoured old miser,” said the 
burly farmer, whose name appeared to 
be Elias. “ I’d like to know what goes 
on in his cottage, that I would.” 

“ I did hearsay that he made bad 
money,” said someone from the back 
of the bus. Mind the time there was so 
many dud half-crowns about? Just 


and although the speedometer registered 
over twenty-five miles an hour, to 
Tommy they seemed to be travelling 
at about fifteen. 


The Bad-Humoured Man. 

C ASUALLY Tommy regarded his 
fellow-passengers. One man was 
different from the rest, sitting 

thought Tommy. “ Wouldn’t trust 
And he’s a surly beggar, too.” 


prise me, said George. Well, hercs 
your place, Elias.” 

The burly farmer squeezed past 
Tommy to the door. 

“ ’Day, Elias ! ” called the driver. 
“ Mind ’ee don’t forget to drink my 
health to-night! ” 

There was another chuckle as Elias 
went off. Tommy managed to get a 
seat now, and was amused by the 
friendliness and good spirits of the 

In and out of his mind there passed 
thought of the comments about counter¬ 
feit coins and the man Peggott, but 


Georgian mansion, and to Tommy’s sur¬ 
prise the driver pulled up outside the 

“ Parcel for the Colonel to-day, 


taker’s pearls been re-strung, I did 

“ By gee ! ” came an exclamation. 
“ Do the Colonel trust ’ee wi’ that, 

A roar of laughter followed, while 
George began to ferret amongst a lot of 
small parcels in a cupboard built near 

“ Ay, trust me with anything,” he 
said complacently. He paused and 
opened the cupboard wider. “ Could 
have sworn I put that packet the] ” ’ 


The Country Bus 

door. Anyone going out of the bus 
would hide it from sight, and could 
have slipped a packet out.” 

“ What are you suggesting, young 
fellow?” demanded George. 

“ That it was taken out or it fell 
out,” said Tommy. “Did it really 
contain pearls?” 


le back,” he added, looking 


Tommy Under Suspicion! 


T m 

2 


The Search Begins. 

A SILENCE gradually fell upon 
the bus. 

It became a strained and 
turned gradually paler. Finally he 

“ It ain’t there. I couldn’t have put 
it anywhere else, I’m sure. I wanted it 
where it would be under m 


titude of the people. Suspicious, even 

that it was useless^to show that he knew 
what was in their minds. They sus¬ 
pected him, of course. 

His own mind was working fast 
but he forced himself to think of Hawke, 
stranded three miles away, and ex¬ 
pecting help every minute. He ex¬ 
plained his difficulty to a man nearby. 






i told: 
garage c 




Some climbed on to the road, and others 
began to pull parcels of all shapes and 
sizes from beneath the seats. None was 

ig packet, howeT^and the , 

“ I’d best go see the Colonel, folks.” 

“ But surely you can remember 
where you put it,” e 


driver finally* sa 


ow, heard Tommy explain 


to restrain himself. “ When di 


Ea The' d 


“Very good,” said the 
and drove off in an old car. 

t development ca 


b locked,” said The village 


elopment can 
policeman a 







The Country Bus 

nd give my feeding, ^old^eorge, tot to 
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“ He can’t stand upright, for his left 
leg collapses, and he would fall if he 
weren’t prepared. I’ve telephoned for 
Knot, the great bone-setter. He’ll find 

“ Oh, I’m not 8 one of those medical 
men who object to unqualified men 
being consulted. But, of course! I’ve 
not done it in my own name—I’ve 
done it in Charlie’s name.” 

“ Everything must be done to get 
him fit by Saturday,” agreed Hawke. 

“He’s one of the nicest fellows 
playing football I’ve ever met. He 
plays purely for the love of the game, 
for, as you know, he has a decent 
position in a business firm in the city.” 

“ You can rest assured that I shall do 
everything in my power to get him " 
were Dr Amblel ’ ’ ” 


* From an admirer’.” 


acluding w 


The Anonymous C 


T™' 

-*• Stl 


t day Hawke and his 

strange accident. 

“ There are some ugly rumours about 
Charlie in the city this morning,” said 
the detective. 

“ Yes, I suppose it has all come 
because no injury to his knee is ap¬ 
parent. There’s been a good deal of 
betting on the match, and they say 
he’s sold it,” Tommy said. 

“Iam sorry to say that idea has been 
strengthened by the fact becoming 
known that during the last few days 
Charlie has paid over to a money-lender 
a hundred pounds. The money-lender 
had been threatening proceedings un¬ 
less the money was paid by a certain 

“ And does Charlie explain how he 
got the money?” 

“ Yes, he says that one day there had 
been left at his lodgings a parcel, which 
he found when he came home from 
business. It contained a hundred and 


“ It is possible for such a thing to 
happen, but everybody is laughing 
about it. The feeling against Charlie is 


present at the consultation, or after¬ 
wards if he prefers it.” 

Permission was readily granted, and 


an injury there that’s known 
science,” he said after the exami 
“ What is the matter with him I don’t 
know. But it isn’t a job for a bone- 

“ Well, I’m at a loss, too,” put in Dr 
Ambleton. “ I think we must come to 
the conclusion that Charlie is * swing¬ 
ing the lead’.” 

“ I scarcely think so,” said Hawke 
quietly. “ Let a poor layman like me 
have a look at Charlie, and see if I can 
find anything.” 

“ Bight; go ahead,” said Ambleton. 
’ good luck t 


“And 


you. 


The Clues From The Parcel. 

I than I am,” said Hawke to 
X Tommy Burke when, a few 
hours later, they sat once more in the 

three pieces of brown paper, some bits 
of string, and a scrap of notepaper. 
Hawke had been examining all these 

which he tossed on the table as he spoke. 

slightest idea where this money ca 
from. He hasn’t so much pain, 
says, but when he tries to stand, his 
knee, as he expresses it, feels like a 
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“ Er—might ha’ done,” said Tom 
remembering at the last minute • 
lie was acting the part of an E 
Ender. “ Me, I minds me own bisi 

The other was the man Lake 
attacked. He put a 
and showed a half-crown. 

“Come on, spill it,” he said. “It 

Tommy certainly was not going to 
give Lake away, to this man or anyone 
else, but on the other hand he did not 
want to offer a direct refusal Ob¬ 
viously, he had to send the man on a 
wrong trail, while he sent for Hawke. 

“ Okay, okay,” he said, taking the 
half-crown with a mental reservation 
to make sure he paid it back, “ he went 
into one o’ these warehouses.” 

“ This or - 

other, “ you don’t put that acroi 
spill it, or I’ll break your bl 

Tommy backed away quickly, clench 
ing his fists. 

“ Two can play that game,” he re¬ 
torted. “ I told you all I know, see?” 

For a moment he thought the other 
would fly at him, but discretion must 
have proved itself stronger than his 
rage. Tommy walked on, with many 
a glance behind him, while the tobac¬ 
conist hesitated, and then hung about 
at a comer, apparently determined to 
wait for Lake to reappear. 

Tommy had one thought in mind—to 
get back to Dixon Hawke, or at least 
to telephone a report. He turned the 


first cc 

dead-end street. Then he saw a small 
van being loaded, and h6 realised that 
it was big cartons of cigarettes that were 
being placed inside. 

Lake was standing near, hands in his 
pockets, obviously keeping his eyes 
open for anyone who came by. He 
glanced at Tommy, but appeared to 
accept him as an ordinary passer-by. 


Tommy hurried on, after making a 
mental note of the van's number. He 
was lucky in finding a telephone kiosk, 
and quickly called Hawke. Tommy 
told his story, and Hawke said : 

“ All right, Tommy—nice work. I’ll 
come at once. Then we’ll get back to 
Lake’s shop in a hurry.” 

“ You won’t lose any time, will you?” 
asked Tommy. 

He left the telephone kiosk, but be¬ 
fore long he realised that he was being 
watched. 

Two hefty men were approaching 
grimly, and it flashed through his mind 
that Lake had, after all, suspected him. 

The odds were heavy, and obviously 
he had to run for safety, but, as he 
started, one of the men slung a stone. 
His aim was good ; the stone caught 
Tommy behind the knee, and threw him 
»balance. Before he had recovered 


Hawke To The Rescue ! 

T OMMY knew it was a desperate 
situation, but he managed to 
land a hefty punch square on 
the first ruffian’s nose, and that gave 
him confidence, and also a few seconds 
with only one man to deal with. 

He feinted, avoided a wild swing, 
and rammed a punch to the tough’s 
stomach. But he knew that against 
such odds—for they were hefty men— 
he could not last long. 

“ Help !” he shouted. “ Help, help!” 
“We'll give yer ’elp, yer young 
snake!” snarled the man with the 

n’t!” He shot 


ruddy neck, 
out a vicious straight left, uui> 
moved his head quickly enough 


Another punch made him stagger, and 
he went back against the wall, fighting 
desperately but groggily. 

Then he heard other footsteps I 



The two men swung round, finding 
themselves faced with another man— 
Dixon Hawke had arrived at the right 

Hawke was always at his best w 
Tommy was in danger, but Tom 
had rarely seen Hawke weigh in v 
such speed and power. 

Tommy took a hand again, and 

heavy exchange of blows, vicious oaths 
from the toughs. But then other foot¬ 
steps sounded, and the two attackers 
took to their heels. 

Tommy, breathing hard, saw the 
tobacconist who couldn’t get cigar- 

The man drew up, and said sharply— 

“I heard fighting and thought I’d 
better lend a hand. What has been 
going on here?” His expression changed, 
for he saw Tommy. “ Oh, it’s you, is 
it? I wish I’d let them keep at you 1” 

Hawke smiled a little. 

“ Gome now, Mr Harris,” he said 
soothingly. 

The tobacconist looked startled. 

“Harris! How do you know my 

Hawke answered easily, “ Well, I’ve 
bought tobacco off you in the past.” 
-I thought I’d seen you before,” 


The Plentiful Ggarettes 


They travelled by bus, and Hawke 
asked a few questions on the way. 
Harris said he had twice expected con¬ 
signments of cigarettes, but they had 
been stolen on the way to him. He hadn’t 


tad complained time ai 
o the police, but not 1 
mtioned Lake to the lo 



“I’d give a lot to 
said Harris. “ I deal i 
vice, Ltd. They’re e 


Harris looked stupefied. 

“ Then—then that means Lake gets 
them from the wholesaler; they’re not 
stolen—he must be working in league 
with the wholesalers themselves 1” 
“And they pretend they’ve been 
stolen, and get the insurance, but sell 
them again to Lake!” Tommy burst 
out. “ That’s the whole lay-out, 
guv’nor! It must be. The sooner the 
police start investigating Quick Service 


the trouble, Mr luuiio, «iu * 
to solve it. Tommy tells me 1 
will be driving off soon with a van-ioaa 
of cigarettes, and I’ve arranged for the 
police to take the van as soon as it 
leaves Aldgate.” 

Harris drew a deep breath. 

“ Have you, by Jove! That’s smart 
work. I owe you an apology, youngster.” 
He nodded to Tommy, who shrugged 
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doctor, when you telephoned to Scot¬ 
land Yard and to me?” 

“ No, I used the telephone that you 
see on the table over there. None of us 
left the theatre, and only you, your 

entered it since the startling discovery 
was made. Why, Hawke, I—I consider 
this terrible happening casts a slur upon 
my profession and this hospital. You 

mystery,” declared the surgeon. 

Inspector M'Phinney came forward, 

genial face seemed to be smiling. 

“ I think all three of you had better 
turn out your pockets. If the tube 
cannot be found in this room, I must 
make sure that none of you has it 
hidden on your person. Don’t you 



The tube of radium was not found, 
and five minutes later Tommy Burke 
found himself going down in the hospital 
lift with Hawke. 

The boy-sleuth had a questioning 
look on his face, for Hawke’s rather 
abrupt departure from the operating 
theatre had surprised him. The famous 
detective had appeared satisfied to 
leave the investigation in the hands of 
the Scotland Yard official. 

“ I thought you’d have made a search 
for this tube yourself, sir. Although 


Tommy. 

Hawke gave his young assistant a 

“ I guess nobody is above suspicion 
when something worth two thousand 
pounds is missing, but I know that the 
tube of radium will not be found in the 
operating theatre or the dressing- 


The Lost Radium 


“ What ? Then you know how it 
vanished?” 

Just then the lift stopped on the 
ground floor, and Hawke did not reply. 
It was just getting near black-out time 
as they hurried from the hospital, and 
the detective switched on the shaded 
lights of the car and took the wheel, 
but he had only driven as far as the 
comer of a nearby street, when he 
brought the powerful machine to a 
stand-still. 

“ Now, listen carefully to this, 
Tommy. I want you to wait on the 
other side of the road opposite the 
hospital entrance until Dr Crowther 
comes out, then follow him. Find out 

any addresses he visits, but take care he 
doesn’t see you shadowing him. ” 

“ Righto, guv’nor. But d’you think 
he’s taken the radium?” 

Dixon Hawke slapped his young 


were in the operating theatre, but off 
you go, and don’t forget to phone me.” 


The Doctor’s Destination. 


^ doorway of a shop that had 
^ already closed for the day. 
Tommy watched the hospital entrance. 

The minutes passed slowly, and half 
an hour went by before the sturdy form 
of Dr Crowther appeared at the head of 
the steps. Walking with him was Dr 
Kane, and they both turned up the road 


a brisk 


pace. 


Tommy decided they were still dis¬ 
cussing the disappearance of the radium, 
and he was not many yards away when 
Crowther said good-night to Dr Kane 

The surgeon was walking very fast, 
and when they came out into a busy 
shopping thoroughfare he stepped into 
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the road and hailed 


A sudden sprint, and the lad reached 
the omnibus just as the driver was 
starting again. Gripping the handrail, 
he swung himself on to the platform as 
Crowther mounted the steps to the top 
deck. Tommy stayed downstairs and 
took a seat near the door. 

“ Camberwell, Dulwich, Forest Hill, 
and Sydenham,” the youngster mut¬ 
tered when he glanced at a board upon 
which was painted the stopping-places 

Tommy took a ticket for Sydenham 
and then settled down to watch for 
Crowther coming down from the top 
deck. They ran through Camberwell 
and Dulwich, but at Forest Hill the 
surgeon left the bus. Tommy allowed 
the omnibus to travel about another 
fifty yards before he also dropped on to 

There were now few people about, 
and he had to be careful that the surgeon 
did not see him. Crowther turned off 
.?r going along 


several rc 




N' 


that Dixon Hawke had warned him not 
to let Crowther know that he was being 
followed. If he moved on, the dog 
would surely bark and raise the alarm, 
so he decided to retrace his footsteps. 

The Dog In The Garden. 

OW I must find a public tele¬ 
phone and let the guv’nor know 
the address of this place,” 
thought Tommy, and at that moment 
he heard a cooing sound coming from 
an out-house in the garden. 

A second later the peace of the night 
was broken by the loud barking of a 
wolf-hound. Tommy realised it was the 
dog he had heard growling, and he took 
to his heels and started to run down 
the garden path. 

He had only run a few paces, how¬ 
ever, when the dog leapt out of the 
’ ’ ' wall, right into his 


almost rural spot. 

“ At last,” breathed the youngster. 

Dr Crowther walked towards a house 
that was partly hidden by a high hedge 
in front of it. From a safe distance 
Tommy saw him open an iron gate and 
disappear behind a hedge. A few 

a door being opened, followed by the 
murmur of voices, then, the door being 

house and was pleased to find that the 1 
garden gate opened when he turned 
the handle. The first thing he noticed 


He stopped for a second, and the dog 
seized the opportunity to leap straight 
at his head. Tommy ducked suddenly, 
and as the dog sailed over his head, he 
punched upwards and sideways with 
all his might. His fist landed with a 
thud and knocked the wind out of the 
dog, which fell in a heap near the wall, 
before it could turn, he had rushed to 


“ Crikey, th 


Meantime the famous private detec- 

Street. For some time he sat at his desk 
examining a strange object, a small, 
slate-coloured feather. After that he 
had called up Scotland Yard, asking 
for Inspector M’Phinney to call at 
Dover Street as soon as possible. 

“ Umph. I’m certain there’s a clever 
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iggig 1 






the man from Dover Street entered, 
carrying a silk top hat and wearing a 
long-tailed morning-coat. 

“ Good-morning, gentlemen. I must 
apologise for being a few minutes late,” 
said the private detective as he nodded 
to each of the surgeons and the in¬ 
spector. “ Perhaps you are wondering 
why I have asked you to meet me here? ” 
Dr Rupert Fentiman stamped across 
the theatre and stood before the 
detective. There was a look of annoy¬ 
ance in his deep-set eyes. 

“ As you know, Hawke, I am a busy 
man, and cannot afford to waste my 
time. The inspector had told us that 
vou arranged this—this melodramatic 

the tube of radium 
jry nook and cranny 
Why, anyone 

on the missing 


meeting he 
think you ca 
in this place, 


meeting ia to] 


The Lost Radium 


shrugged his shoulders, scribbled some¬ 
thing upon his piece of paper, and 
placed it in the small cylinder. In¬ 
spector M'Phinney, soarcely able to 
suppress a laugh, did likewise. 

“ Thank you,” said Hawke, refitting 
the end of the cylinder and slipping it 
in his pocket. “ I shall now be obliged 
if Dr Fentiman will repeat what took 
place in the operating theatre after he 
had completed the operation yesterday 

The famous surgeon’s nerves had 
ecome rather frayed. 

“ What did we do?” he cried. “ I 
aid you yesterday that we were all 


to place your hands upon th 

Dixon Hawke smiled. 

“ I do, doctor, and I think I know 
who is the thief. The object of this 
; is to prove that I have not made 


Dr Kane stepped forward. 

removed, we prepared to change fi 
our uniforms and began to dis< 
v features of the cai 


sxclaimed Dr Rupert 

Inspector M'Phinney began t 
his head. He was watching 
expectantly. 

The Two Scraps Of Paper. 

H AWKE walked to a table and 
took a small metal cylinder 
from his pocket. 

He unscrewed one end of it and 
drew out two pieces of thin paper. 
Four pairs of curious eyes were turned 
upon him as he handed one slip of paper 
to the inspector and the other piece to 
Dr Rupert Fentiman. 

“ Now I wish to assure you that lam 
not trying to fool you. I only want to 
make a little experiment, and I shall 
be obliged if you will both kindly write 

'-- J -‘hose pieces of paper, 

enroll up th 


suppose that neith< 
ticularly notice win 
doing?” 

“ Of course not, b 
ing that one of us 
with stealing the i 


jd anything 


exploded 


The detective paid no heed to the 
question. He walked to the window, 
which was a few inches open, just as it 
had been when the radium was missed. 
Then he pointed to the swing doors. 

“Suppose that I represent one of 
you, and as you were not watching 
each other I want everybody to look 
away from me. Please fix your eyes on 
the doors for a few moments.” 

3 y obeyed. 


and thirty seconds later Dixon 
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The Lost Radium 




THE CASE OF 



“ /^VUICK, hide this!” Dixon Tommy Burke, his 

I 1 Hawke tossed over the counter |- ra " u 

a useful-looking revolver, as 
the outer door of the dingy speak¬ 
easy resounded to heavy blows. “ If 
they find I’m heeled, I’m done.” 

Dixon Hawke had been in New York 
on an important case, which he had 
brought to a successful ot 
when he had read about the cnme ’ 
that was upsetting Canfordville. 

He had been interested, but 
wildly so, until the ohief of the 
fordville police himself had com 
Hawke’s hotel with a proposition. 


Donovan Chib. 

The five occupants of the club came 
to their feet as the barman moved 
across and slid the bolts. A captain of 
the police and six constables rushed in. 
All were fully armed. 

Dixon Hawke and Tommy Burke 
discreetly kept in the background. It 
was towards the barman that the polioe 
directed their inquiries. 

‘‘Say, Mulligan, what’s the door 
bolted for!” 

bolt my own door if I 





“Yes, but we’re not bothering yon 
this time. We’re looking for a Britisher 
who blew into the tc ’ ’ " 

good you tryin’ to hide him. Where 

Mulligan oould not help giving a 
glance towards the dark corner where 
Hawke and Tommy Burke were leaning 
against the wall. Their English friends 
would not have recognised the famous 
detective and his assistant in their 
present gu‘ 


The Gaol Breakers 

Philadelphia telling all about you. It’s 
the pen for you.” 

And they dragged t L L 1 u 


Hawke’s Scheme. 


Ml 


at a rakish angle, and Tommy’s busily- 
working jaws showed that he had 
adopted a wad of chewing-gum. In 
addition, Dixon Hawke had a decided 
slouch, and had not shaved for several 


“ There they are. Cover ’em !” 
Dixon Hawke stepped forward. 
“It's all right, captain. ~ 


re their caps with the policema 


gcmg. 


) bolt. What’s the trouble?” 


pointedly. “ Guy Smith, alias Rupert 
Flowers, eh?” He was deftly feeling 
and patting the detective’s pockets as 
he questioned him, evidently expecting 
to find a gun. “ Arrived here from 
Philly on the 2.10, eh?” 

“ Well, Canfordville is a free town, I 
suppose? Any law against a chap 
stepping off here for a day or two?” 

“ There’s laws in plenty against the 

likes of you and your- 

being loose at all,” sna 
oaptain. “ Put the 
Dug 1” 

There was a short, sharp struggle, 
but in the end the American policemen 
had their way. Hawke and Tommy 
were securely handcuffed and pushed 


tg side-kick 
out all,” snapped the polioe 


“ It’s an outrage 1” blustered Haw! 
“ I’ll have the Governor of the Sta 
inquire into this I” 

“ Aw, can it!” drawled one of 1 


pack up and leave the district. The 
city seemed to have become the 
headquarters of a number of boot¬ 
legging gangs ; and their faction fights, 
their murders, and callous killings had 
culminated—the previous month—in 
the shooting of the Mayor himself as he 
was on his way to the City Hall to 
sign stringent measures against the gun- 
carrying gentry. 

The police seemed to get nowhere 
with their inquiries. They made 

Somewhere in tSe city there was a 
master mind organising and working 
against law and order. Until he could 
be unmasked and captured, things 
would steadily get worse. 

At the police depot Hawke and 
Tommy were bundled roughly out and 
rushed up the steps. 

In the long waiting-room, where half- 
a-dozen policemen were lounging about, 
the prisoners were treated with equal 
roughness. The captain seemed to have 
a special spite against them. 

But when ten minutes later they 
were escorted into the presence of the 
chief of the police a remarkable change 
came over the demeanour of the 
officers. The door closed behind them ; 
the police chie* 

Hawke’s handc 
Tommy he fr» 


i’s handcuffs, which he unlocked. 
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“ Well, I hope my men haven’t been So Tommy lapsed into silence, think* 
too rough with you, Mister Hawke?” ing about the clever ruse designed 
Hawke grinned. to earn them the confidence of the 

“ They were rough enough, chief, but crooks of the town. 

I wanted them to put up a good show. It had been late aft 
If anyone suspected this was a fake had been arrested, an 
arrest it would spoil everything. Things a canteen of tea, 
have gone off well so far.” butter, and some sli 

“ You saw some of the ganes at the were thrust i] 
club, eh? What did you 


rhen they 
sn o’clock 


“ A tough lot, but ] 
them. The man you 
with them, chief. They 
suspicious of- 



upon them by their 
surly-looking jailer. 

He did not utter a word during his 
brief visit, and locked them in again 
when he left. They knew he would not 
be coming near them until the following 


or twice I They ate the rough meal, because 
I expect they knew they would otherwise go 
der you are hungry; then Hawke sat down and 
unlaced one of his shoes. 

In the sole of this was a key, thought* 
fully provided by the chief of police. 

It fitted the cell door, and inside five 
minutes they were outside in the 


keep up t 
The captain a 

about the onlj _ _ _ 

plicitly. Have you got your key?” 

Dixon Hawke lifted his foot mea 
ingly, then the escort closed round 


the approach of the jailer wit! 
ns of tea for other prisoners. 
Hawke and Tommy flattened them 
Ives behind the door as he threw i 
pen. Unsuspectingly he walked in 


n, and the heavy lock 




)MMY BURKE looked around _- _ 

with an interested grin. Straight o 
res you feel at home, charged, and Haw 


“ Drive like fury !” growled Hawke's 
The terrified man complied. Round 


The Gaol Breakers 







“ t>Y Af* .pVncr, tfai, fa * W £d to tod* Z;n « 

liSSSS 

#rfs gs§ 

J 0 °K b |e door, ^and with* _ Wtofs tor trouble!" Tommy had 

^ssssr: 

5S£trSg - gptssl 
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“ Where can she have gone?” Tommy 
demanded. 

“ Questions aren’t going to help us,” 
said Dixon Hawke quietly. “There’s 
probably a loft, and there may be a 
cellar. We must check up on both be- 
fore we decide what to do next.” 


There were expansive cellars and two 



hall and looked about him thought- 


“ There’s nothing much in the way of 
clues, and we don’t even know what 
was frightening the girl. But we do 
know it’s an odd set-up, Tommy.” 

“Do you think the girl was kid¬ 
napped?” Tommy demanded. 

Hawke smiled. “ No. However, we 
may as well check up with the police,” 
said Hawke. 

But he never started towards the 
second telephone in the hall, for next 
moment both of them stiffened at the 
sound of thunderous knocking on the 
front door. 

“ I’ll go,” said Tommy grimly. 

Hawke nodded and himself stood 
behind the door. 

locked, and it took Tommy several 

There came a second rattle before he 
had done so, but with the final bang the 
door swung open and the caller 
stumbled into the room. 

He was a big, powerful-looking man, 
wearing a macintosh and a trilby hat 
pulled well down over his eyes. He 
muttered an oath as he staggered in, 
but regained his balance, and then 
glared at Tommy Burke. He had not 
yet seen Hawke. 

“Who the devil are you?” he de¬ 
manded. “ What are you doing in my 

Tommy drew back, looking for 
guidance to Hawke, who stepped for¬ 
ward with a smile, saying : 

“ We’d better have the door closed, 
sir, or the wardens will be after us for 
showing lights.” He closed the door 
and the man stepped in, frowning. 


The Car Fumes 

“You’re pretty cool, I will say. X 
repeat, what are you doing here?” 


H 


The Antique Jewels. 

'AWKE explained very simply. 


“ It’s dreadful, positively dreadful! 
Why should Elise be in any danger? 
What could frighten her? It wouldn’t 

is nearly sound-proof. What can it 
“ That’s what I want to find out," 
“ Yes, I suppose so. What did you 

“ Hawke, Dixon Hawke.” 

“I think I’ve heard of you. My 
name is Martin,” said the other, 
running a hand through unruly brown 
hair as he spoke. He had flung his hat 


“ May I know a little more about the 
lady you call Elise?” asked Hawke. 

“Yes, yes. Of course. She’s my 
sister. Our parents died some time 
back, and we’ve lived here on our own 
since then. She—good heavens, Hawke, 
I’m beginning to see it now! I was 
telephoned about half-past eleven, and 
asked to go out to see a close friend. 
When I arrived, he wasn’t there. I 
waited for as long as I could, believing 
-as urgently wanting to ser - 




je him and I don’ 


at last. I didn’t 


whether th__ _ __ 

Tommy exclaimed: “ By George, 

out, and put through the call, knowing 
that it would get you away.” 

“ That’s obviously what happened,” 
said Martin. 

Hawke asked another question: 
“ The friend who sent for you, or who 



. cSiSSi’iSk?" 

SB T^S™* 



s&raa. i^lps 

sp“ — immm 

-sr-shar “* -sijr- 

SSHEi Sr 


minutes lie swore loudly, looked up i 
and kept on looking. 

Tommy’s shadow was thrown against 
the wall. The hall light was brighter 
than that in the room, hence the 
shadow. The man had seen it, and 
Tommy saw him stiffen. He was a 
youngish, dark-haired man, broad- 
shouldered and powerful. 

“Who’s that?’’he snapped, 
amy tightened his grip o 


stick. 


The Car Fumes 

orward, and the other ducked to 
id it. Tommy, close in now, rammed 
Le a beautiful straight left to the 
i’s chin. It took the other dead on 


man stretched 
ankle, and broi 


“ Keep right where you are,” he said, his th 


hed out a hand, gripped his 
brought him crashing down. 


as held like that, with 


er sound. He did not h« 
it clearly, but his assailant did, ar 
relaxed his pressure. 

He stood up and dimly Tommy sa 


I chair and, revealing tr 
A ous strength, lifted it and flung 
it at the youngster. 

The chair would have knocked 
Tommy right out, but for the fact that 
he managed to get his stick in the way, 
and thus broke the full weight. But 
he had no time to recover before the 
other was at him. 

Tommy drew a deep breath. 

He had nothing like the weight of the 
other, but he fought cleverly. He man- 
aeed to evade two wicked punches to 
ain, and then the two combatants 


e back of a Hawke and Martin. 


Inside The Garage. 

nrtOMMy had never been so re 
I lieved in his life. It was im 
A possible for him to speak, bu 
words were hardly necessary. Hawk 
had a gun in his hand. 


Chesney! This n 


sparred at a distance, each waiting for engaged to Elise Martir 


each time the other followed him. Then 
the man swung round suddenly, 
grabbed a vase from a table and 
hurled it at Tommy’s head. It missed 
by inches and smashed against the 


Chesney, breathing hard, looked at 
him, as if bewildered. 

“ What—what are you speaking like 
that for? And why has that fellow got 

^Don’t try to wriggle out of 
snarled Martin. “ Why, I 
'ands. ^ 


could kill 


Yo” Im 


“ You little swine,” muttered the e 
man, and made a grab at another vase. Hawke before she left. Hawke si 
But this time Tommy was too quick pected you from the first, and we’ 
for him and managed to bend down just come from your house. We foul 
and get a grip on the stick. He darted her body in your garage.” 
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Chesney staggered back, white to the me, rather than the j 
lips. of that and then 

“ Elise—Elise can’t be dead ! No, schemes. 


You heard 
i up your 


“ So you don’t deny anything; you 
haven’t even the guts for that I” 
snapped Martin. “ She’s dead in your 
car and the garage is filled with carbon 
monoxide fumes. Hawke says she has 
been dead for an hour or more.” 

“ I—I can’t believe it,” muttered 
Chesney. “ I—but this is madness ! I 
didn’t lure her away—she telephoned 
a message to me an hour ago and told 
me she was stranded, that she needed 
some papers from this bureau. I came 
here to get them—she said she was at 
a hotel near Staines. She told me 
how to get in by the french windows. 
I—I thought this fellow was a thief.” 

“ That’s a fine story!” snapped 

“ It’s true, I tell you 1” 

“Tell that to the police! 7 ’ said 
Martin. 

Then it was that Hawke spoke for the 

“ So he will, Martin—and I t hink 
they’ll believe him.” 


“ You hinted that Chesney was the 
suspect, very cleverly I’ll admit. With 
your sister dead, and Chesney caught 
here with my assistant actually wait¬ 
ing, you would have had him in a 
corner from which he could not escape.” 

“ He can’t escape !” breathed Martin. 

“ You’re wrong !” snapped Hawke. 
“ No one killed her—she is alive. I 
indicated she was dead, but she is only 
unconscious, and will probably have 
recovered now in the fresh air outside 


his sister had discovered it. 

When the police had arrived and a 
doctor had been summoned to the girl, 
Chesney looked gratefully at Hawke 


A Smart Blaff. 

M ARTIN turned, aghast —and 
found himself looking into 
Hawke’s automatic. For a 

and then Martin gasped : 

“What—what madness is this?” 

“ Just one little thing went wrong in 
your plans,” said Hawke icily. “ You 
planned this series of false calls to get 
Chesney out of his house, just round the 
corner, while you took your sister 
there, putting her in his car, with the 
in his garage, s " 

’ ’ done so. I_ 

id discovered you 

—you told me yourself that you traded 
“ She grew frightened and called for 


“ I owe you a great debt and so does 
Elise. But—but I didn’t think anyone 
suffering from carbon - monoxide 
poisoning was likely to come round 

Hawke smiled. "She didn’t come 
round although she will recover, I’m 
sure. I only said she did, to trap 
Martin into a confession. You see, I 
was reasonably sure of Martin all the 

“ But why?” demanded Tommy. 

“ Because he made one slip when 
first he came here,” said Hawke. “ He 
banged on the door, instead of coming 
in with a key. So he must have known 
that someone would open it, although 
he said that in his sister’s room nothing 
could be heard from the hall. A simple 
slip, but a bad one, and he’s lucky to 
have escaped the gallows.” 
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■would be disguised and not easily re¬ 
cognisable. 

“ Wot more d’yer want?” growled the 


The hawker muttered and then 
started his sales-cry again. Several 
women stopped to buy, and then a man 
walked slowly up. The seller made the 
same offer and was refused. 

the hawker. “ Wot more d’yer want, 


;ht drug-trai 
ruthlessly th 


is other drugs, could 


Tommy shrugged and walked on, 

he knew that his employer would be 
extremely hot, and he was glad that it 
had not been necessary for him to 




Suddenly he spotted Hawke. 

The famous detective was wearing a 
muffler mid a cloth cap, his face, hands, 
and clothes were dirty, tJ * ‘ J 
streaked with sweat and grime, no re¬ 
cognised Tommy, although he showed 
that recognition only with a quick, 
barely perceptible nod. Then he turned 
down a side street not far away. 

Tommy followed. 

The Drug-Ring. 

F IFTY feet farther along was 
narrow alley-way. Hawke w 
waiting there, and Tommy f< 
excited when he came up with t 

“ Had any luck, guv’nor?” he ask' 


The police had been working against 
re for a long time past, but they had 
failed to make any improvement. They 
knew that the dope was being dis¬ 
tributed from this part of the East 
End, but, try as they would, they 
could not catch their men. 

^ “ Well, what do you propose to do?” 

forehead Tommy asked. 

T’m going to stay as I am, and hope 
e offered a si ' * 5 ” ' 1 


id you keep your 






n off his cap and slackened his been 


le dope? They’re 
pretty careful about whom they supply 

Hawke smiled a little. 

“Yes, I know. But I think our 
man is * Ben the Snowman ’ ”—Hawke 

1 released from prison 
“The polioe have 


who h 


muffler. “ By George, 
paused for a moment to dab 
head and lips, and then went c 
been talking to the local police. There for hin 
is a drug-ring operating from here, addicts. 


■vXL 40 , 




o him, but 


things will mo\ 
“ Be jolly « 

‘“TUbe earej 


No Sign Of Hawke! 

r MMY returned to the main 
road, and, knowing he had an 
hour to spare before Hawke 
turned up again, he went into a cafe 
for an iced drink. 

All the time he heard the raucous 
voice of the hawker, and onoe or twice 


The Cheap Strawberries 

on pace, in the hope of seeing Hawke, but 
the detective failed to put in an ap> 
rged pearance. 

Tommy was now placed in a 

^Should 'he go t6 the police and tell 
them Hawke was late! Or should he 
stay there, in the hope of getting some 


Hawke had 

h°ir 


might be disastrous if he. 


ae stale joke \ 


whethe 

with them. It was surprising 
the sneered words succeeded i 
a man buy. 

Tommy wis! 


le street again—the The middle m 
^repeated 


i until foui 
Then he saw three men walk 
quickly along the road. Two w 
typical East End ruffians, short, thi 
pale-faced men in rough clot! 


he had 


Obviously tl 
any, and th 




Tommy was slouching by the alley 
at the appointed time—three o’clock. 
Hawke was late. Five minutes passed, 

to get really worried. 

Hawke must have deen detained un- 
expectedly. Normally he was dead on 


had it been possible. He remembered 
the ruthlessness of drug-traffickers; 
knew that Ben the Snowman—so 
called because he had trafficked in 
cocaine, colloquially known as “ snow ” 
—was a desperate criminal, who would 




they did not appear to 
uouoo Aornmy. He thought that the 
handsome crook seemed anxious, and 
certainly there must be some strong 
—^—ike them hurry as they 
so hot an afternoon. 

_ v i by the alley. He slipped 

along it, but stayed near the street. The 
footsteps of the trio drew nearer, and he 
could hear their voices. Suddenly Ben 
the Snowman said harshly: 

“ Shut your big trap ! I told you to 
be careful, didn’t I! Well you weren’t! 

Hawke get a sniff and if I 


hadn’t c 




from further i 


Tommy forced himself to walk slowly 
up and down the nearly deserted side- 
street, his heart thumping. Every time 
he heard footsteps he quickened his 


w e Hawke 

d have had you up before the 

Ult ‘‘ It wasn 
protested. 

the footsteps stopped. He continued 
in broad Cockney, now that his temper 
was roused. “ Naw lissen, Kohler, I’m 
payin’ you off, see? Clear aht! If you 
want some snow, you know where to 
buy it—but you don’t git the money 
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The Cheap Strawberries 


an ugly lee 




hard blow to 
succeeded in : 
turned—but K 


“ You little fool,” ] 
was a trap for you. We knew Hawke 
was after us, and we saw you talking to 
him. That’s why we pretended to have 
a quarrel you could overhear !” 

Tommy drew back a pace, white¬ 
faced. 

He had been tricked—had fallen 
easily into the trap. 

Then suddenly a call came from the 
street—a familiar call by a voice he had 
heard a great deal that day. 

“ Who’ll buy my strawberries— 
who’ll buy, who’ll buy?” 

The hawker was away from his 

^ Just for a moment Tommy thought 


impossible. The well-dressed t.._ 

livid with anger because of the punch 
he had received, and he buffetted 
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door closed. Faintly to 
mmy’s ringing ears came the 
•: “ Who’ll buy my straw- 
Who’ll buy, who’ll buy?” 

’ eas in the shadows, but 
so dark as the cellar into 
y was pushed. ^ He heard 


T he t 

Cl 

berries? 

The hi ; _ 

which Tom 

shoved into a comer, quite 1 
darkness. Then, after a pause, he heard 
Hawke’s voice. 

“ Bad luck for you, too, Tommy?” 
“ Guv’nor !” gasped Tommy. “ I 
hoped you would have escaped. Oh, 
what a fool I’ve been ! If I had gone 
to the police instead of following 
Kohler myself, I could have rescued 


“ Take it easy,” said Hawke. In the 
irkness it was refreshing to hear his 
_ jol, confident voice. “ We aren’t dead 
yet, by a long way. As a matter of fact, 

wondering what’s the best 
thing to do. However, we’ve some 
time on our hands—tell me just what 
has happened with you.” 

It was J A - J — 

although b< 

Hawke was so composed, as 
out of the ordinary was tue matusr. 
Nevertheless, the youngster made a full 
report, including seeing the hawker 

“ I thought he’d help me,” Tommy 
added, “ but I suppose he’s like a lot 
of ’em round here, he has to turn a blind 
eye to a lot of things. But, by jingo, 

handy now, wouldn’t they? Without 
his sugar and cream, either !” 

“What makes you say that?” de¬ 
manded Hawke. 

Tommy explained the hawker’s way 
of persuading reluctant passers-by to 
buy. Hawke was surprisingly silent for 
some seconds afterwards, and when he 
did speak he gave Tommy the surprise 

it’s done now, I knew part of it before, 
but you’ve filled in the rest.” 

Tommy stared in astonishment and 

there was a noise above them. The 
cellar door opened, and light streamed 

Footsteps sounded on the stairs, and 
then Ben the Snowman, Kohler, and 
the other man appeared. The light was 


your dashing assistant, Hawke. I’d 
heard the police had called you in, and 
reckoned you would try to get pally 
with one of the gang ; that’s why I got 
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What had happened to Ralph Watson, there been such a sensation 
their star centre? And where was Hal Pelton field. 

Towler, their incomparable goalie? B< 

first hah, but now the § § 


ie crowd half an hour 


thought they had been delayed 
some reason, but when Thackeray, 
the skipper of the team, put Charlie 
Bates back in goal, and arranged his 
depleted team minus two forwards, blew, 
there arose roars of inquiry on all sides. 

“ What’s the idea? Where’s 






.? Where 


id Towler?” 


tremendous that . _ 

ie game while fat collecting 

i, explained through a 


ground, waiting to hear furthe 
tions. The red-faced man, wt 
against Pelton, wi 


The uj 
the refert 
old Tom Bowling, 


“Watson and Towler have bee 
iken ill. Both are unable to play.” 

Amid a chorus of booing and yelling and look pleasant. It’d ha\ 
3ond half the same if you’d ] 


whistle for the second he 

Tommy Burke had picked 
Pelton team as the winners. He w 

concerned as anyone about the dis. 

that had occurred during the interval. 
As the depleted home side stemmed a 
dashing attack, he turned to the de- 


What could have happened to ’em? 
ire the two best men on the field. ’ ’ 
it on, and within ten 

equalising. The boos of the home side 
almost drowned the cheering. They 
felt that their weakness was being taken 
advantage of, and all kinds of wild 
rumours began to go round the ground. 

“This Funny Business ! 99 

ATSON and Towler had quar- 


accused of having had inside 

“ Yes, I had a pal doping their 
lemons at the interval,” he grinned, 
regular habit o’ mine. Pay up 

i. -_i- lt it’d have been all 

played at full strength 


second halT We 
;he to-day.” 
as Hawke and T< 


m in the past. 

Ie greeted them 




W 


ing whisper. They had got drunk, 
said another. They had quarrelled with 
the referee and been suspended, said a 
third. 

Tongues buzzed busily. Never had 


some months since they had met. 
pavilion to sniff at this funny business?” 

it might have interested you.” 

“ Funny business? Do you mean 
Towler and Watson being dropped?” 

“ Yes. I’ve just been across to see 
them. They’re sleeping like logs. I’ve 

all my life. They dropped asleep 
Hawke’s eyes ^glistened angrily. 


“ I’d like to see them,” he admitted. 
Five minutes later he had been 
the group in the 
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the other side did that? Can you 
Tovrler grinned. 

“ You won’t get much of a clue out of 
that. It wasn’t one of the others who 
did that at all, but one of our own men, 
Hoskins, over there. He tried to beat 
Simes, their centre, who jumped for the 
ball as I ran out and punched it clear, 
and landed on me instead of the ball.” 
He scowled. “ I forgot to tell him about 

He’s a bit too wild with his feet. Did 
the same thing to me once before.” 


those days, and the detective seemed to 
spend most of his time dressed like an 
out-of-work tough in some of the down¬ 
town saloons. 

Each night he read Tommy’s report*, 
seemed to lead blameless lives, spending 

mTt ttteL'home** GunnerXedwith 
his wife on the north side of the town, 
and Sid Hoskins had lodgings down by 


Hawke Starts Betting! 


The New Players. 

f-yHACKERAY had nothing more 

I interesting to impart. The 

-*■ affair looked like being an un¬ 
solved mystery. The disheartened 
Rovers wondered if they were going to 
win a game at all this season, or whether 
this mysterious sleeping sickness was 
going to follow them throughout. 

“ Beats me why anyone wanted to do 
it,” grumbled the manager to Hawke 
later on. “ Isn’t as though there’s 
heavy betting on these games.” 

“ All the same, I heard that someone 
was laying odds of five to one against 
you here in Pelton before the match 
came off,” remarked Hawke. 

“ By Jove^ ^ There was? Who the 

“ I’m not sure yet, but after your 
next match I hope to know more about 
it. Meantime, can you give me the 
addresses and histories of all your own 

“Our own men? Why, yes, of course, 

but-” Hawke did not explain, but 

spent some time that evening studying 
the particulars that had been sent him. 

Two of the team appeared to be com¬ 
parative newcomers, new that season, 
Hoskins, the centre-half, and Gunner, 
the left-back. Tommy was rather sur¬ 
prised when he was put on to the job of 
shadowing each of these for the rest of 

He did not see much of Hawke during 


O N Friday night, Hawke did 
get back to their hotel u 
after midnight. Tommy ’ 

“Thought you were never comi 


“ I’ve been laying bets,” confessed 
the detective with a grin. “ I’ve bet a 
hundred pounds that Pelton will not do 
the * hat-trick ’ by losing this Saturday, 
and I’ve got odds of seven to one. 
Pretty good going, eh?” 

Tommy goggled. 

“ Gosh, who laid those odds?” 

“Calls himself Smith, but, as a 
matter of fact, it’s the same red-faced, 
jolly-looking man we saw taking bets 
that first Saturday afternoon.” 

Tommy’s jaw dropped more than 


“ Crumbs, that’s funny ! I had some¬ 
thing to tell you about him. Soon after 
dark this evening he visited Hoskins at 
his digs. I was on watch at the time. 
He stopped in there for more than an 
hour, and when he came out he left 
by the backyard instead of coming out 
in the street. What do you think of 
that, sir?” 

“ We’ll think more about it to¬ 
morrow,” said the detective, “ but just 
now I’m going to sleep.” 

Which he duly did, leaving Tommy 
awake trying to puzzle things out. 

The following afternoon was wet, but 
a tremendous crowd turned out to see 
the match, for everyone was wondering 
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, feel eleepy!” queried the ■*"»• Who put you up to it!” 
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Play in 
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months 


a nazing new way 




